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Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of 
Our magazine fiction is authored by less than 
500 writers. 


ey 
IS THAT? Good writing is not that 
scarce. Thousands of people can write smooth, 
beautiful prose. There ‘is no monopoly on 
brains or ability, ideas or plots. Then why do 
500 writers get all the checks and the others 
get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by success- 
ful writers is the knowledge of how to put a 
story together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today’s popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula’, but one ‘‘story formula.’’ It 
stares you in the face from the pages of every 
magazine on the stands. 


DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere .. . 
the plastic elements of your story . . . into 
that recognized- mold which gives them the 
proper Story Form? 


The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen- 
Age Tribulation, Detective and other Action 
Story fields are a_ tacit indorsement of it. 
Analysis of over 3000 stories proves that state- 
ment. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 


It pin-points every element from “‘plants’’ to “‘climax’’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 

A post card will bring details. 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it 
now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
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CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended 
by the Book-of- the- Month Club, and that 
latest book, 
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Dear Sir: 
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fied, it is understood my money will be re- 
funded in. full. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


There come times when I find 
myself reading fast and furiously 
whatever is close at hand in order 
so to fill my mind with new 


member pain. Thus, the other 
evening I plunged hectically into 
the April Liberty. And was I 
surprised! I discovered it was a 
family book! Yum-yum recipes! 
A color-course for the home 
painter! Fun in the Parlor! Ar- 
ticles and stories with a far above 
average percentage of hits—sub- 
jects and themes that appealed to me! 

According to David Brown, editor, who has ef- 
fected these changes in Liberty, the March issue 
represented the third and final step in the long- 
planned conversion of the weekly to a big, general 
monthly with family appeal. At 20 cents it is sell- 
ing better in many areas than it did at a dime— 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


-and it was always a near sell-out at a dime. Its 


circulation couldn’t be healthier. 

“Liberty is still a brash, somewhat impertinent, 
and above all lively magazine,” Editor Brown ad- 
mits (but I feel like adding, “But not too brash, 
not too impertinent, just lively enough.”) ‘‘Articles 
must be on the provocative, stirring-up side. No 
routine or grist is wanted. Subjects of timely, uni- 
versal interest are the rule—a shade on the sensa- 
tional side. Short stories ought to run about 5500 
and short-shorts about 1500. Here, too, universal 
appeal is required—young love, humor, adventure, 
mystery, everyday problems, and so forth. Lively, 
down-to-earth writing is a must. We have a greater 
need for fiction than for articles. Query us before 
doing the latter. Our rates, payable on acceptance, 
are among the highest in the business.” 

And who is this man at the controls? David 
Brown (see cover) is young—only 33; a native of 
San Francisco, graduate of Stanford University, and 
holder of a M. S. from the Pulitzer Graduate School 
of Journalism. Before coming east to be special 
writer and night editor for Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., he worked for the San Francisco News and 
the Pacific Coast edition of the Wall Street Journal. 
A couple of years later he started freelancing and 
appeared in American, American Mercury, Collier's, 
The Reader's Digest, Saturday Evening Post, Har- 
per’s, and other top-raters. For a while he was an 
industrial publicist; then in 1940 he joined Strect 
and Smith as associate editor. In 1942 he joined 
Liberty, but the army held him from 1942 till 1945, 
when he returned to the magazine, becoming execu- 
tive editor in 1946 and editor-in-chief early in 1947. 
“To me,” he says, “editing Liberty is the most chal- 
lenging and fascinating job in publishing.” That 
is the Brown spirit that shines forth from the new 
Liberty! 

© © © 

Why do editors do it? Good mysteries can often 
be good medicine. Lately I have read many of 
them. Riffling through a recent copy of Argosy 


thoughts there is no room to re- . 


Dick had dropped on my bed, I was attracted to 
such a story by-lined by a woman; but when I came 
to read it, I discovered that the “first person” nar- 
rator was a man. That spoiled everything. Try 
my hardest I couldn’t lose myself in the story. A 
voice kept saying, “You know this never happened. 
A woman wrote this story. She’s trying to make 
herself out a man. It’s only a story, something 
made up, pure fiction. It’s only a story—only a 
story.” Yet had the by-line been Jerry James, or 
some other masculine name, I could have believed 
that Jerry James was revealing step by step all that 
happened on that ominous night! 
© 

Several readers have asked for the publisher of 
Dr. LeMoyne Snyder’s “Homicide Investigation,” 
mentioned in December “Mostly Personal.” The |} 
book was published in 1944 by C. C. Thomas, 301- 
307 Lawrence St., Springfield, Ill. Price is $5.00. 


Turn to page 6, dear reader, and gaze with ec- 
static eves not at the charming mother with her 
chubby infant, but at the paddle-wheel steamer in 
the background, the “Leota.” “Ah!” T can hear 
you say, “if only I could retreat to a writing refuge 
like that, what stories I could write, what golden 
music would rise from my steady-pounding type- 
writer keys!” Then read Mary Elizabeth Counsel- 
man’s “The Ideal Place to Write.” Miss Counsel- 
man (with son she is Mrs. H. B. Vinyard) when 
staked down lives in Gadsden, Alabama. It would 
take the rest of “Mostly Personal” space to list all 
of the publications in which she has appeared, but, 
to name a few—Saturday Evening Post (to whom 
thanks is due for the loan of the picture which ap- 
peared in the Post’s “Inside Information” at the 
time her poem, “Caprice,” was published) , Ladies 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, American, 
True, Love Story, Weird Tales, and about 35 others 
here and in five other countries. She has appeared 
in numerous anthologies (mystery) and has done 
some radio and stage adaptations. In sending in 
“The Ideal Place to Write,” she remarked, “Hope 
it stirs up a little dust among the alibi artists.” 

© 

Lying awake at night, seeking peace and rest, 1 
often call to my aid lines from the beloved poets of 
the past and of the present . . . lines that warm 
and charm with their beauty and richness of feel- 
ing, lines that lead on to the poem complete and 
comforting; such lines as, “When I consider how 
my life is spent .’ “T wandered lonely as a 
cloud .. .” “It was a lover and his lass .. .” “Yet 
once more, O ye laurels .. .” “John Anderson, my 
jo, John .” “Oh, Linden, when the sun was 
low...” “The day is done, and the darkness . . .” 
“To him who in the love of Nature holds . 
“I’m going out to clean the pasture spring . 
Now, reading such modern verse as Clement Wood 
quotes in “The New Look in Poetry,” I wonder if 
one of those lines can ever come back to fill an- 
other’s soul with beauty and kinship with the 
Creator. And I recall Ezra Pound’s “Plsan Cantos” 
which recently won him the $1000 Bollingen prize 
for “the highest achievement of American poetry in 
1948”—lines so similar in their wildness and inco- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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WELLS, 


CAN WE GO ON REACHING THEM WITH YOUR MATERIAL? 


TERMS: Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your output on straight commission basis of 10°, on all American sales, 15°% on Canadian sales, 


and 20% on British and all other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers (detailed 
analysis and report, suggestions for revision if necessary, marketing) until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on 
terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for 
new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Personal collaboration service — where the agency works with the writer from plot idea 
through finished script and sale — by arrangement; information upon request. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency @ 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. | # 
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By MARY ELIZABETH COUNSELMAN 


|| THE IDEAL PLACE TO WRITE 


When I was a starry-eyed young beginner in my 
teens, sweating it out on a secondhand Underwood 
in an apartment kitchen, with my ears stuffed with 
cotton to shut out the neighbor’s radio, I used to 
dream of the Cabin-In-The-Adirondacks—that won- 
derful, hermetically sealed, deathly quiet spot I 
would some day have as my work-sanctuary. 

Wistfully I read how other writers took for Ber- 
muda at the drop of a rejection slip, or bought a 
yacht, or built themselves a beach house to do their 
spawning in. I realized that this was not for ama- 
teurs—that it ran into plenty of 10 cents-a-word. 
But I was willing to labor and wait. When that 
day came, I told myself, when at last I had such a 
hideaway, my slick work would improve overnight, 
and my pulp output would rival that of H. Bedford 
Jones in his heyday. 

Today, eighteen years later, I’ve finally discovered 
the Ideal Place to Write—via much trial and error 
that I may be able to save you from tripping over 
if you care to listen. Pull up a chair! 

My greatest phobia from the beginning was 
noise. A brief whirl at newspaper work convinced 
me that I simply could -not write a line with people 
talking in my ear or phones ringing, or cars honk- 
ing outside. Collaborating with an old-time AP 
man once, I marveled at his ability to hammer out 
wordage right in the living room, where his wife 
and guests kept up a merry conversation with him 
while he wrote. J preferred to lock myself in the 
hedroom, I announced firmly, and would not come 
out until I had finished the first-draft. With this 
peculiar teamwork we did manage to write one 
5000-word pulp yarn, with my experience and _ his 
knowledge of deathhouse atmosphere. But I was a 
nervous wreck! People kept tapping on the door 
discreetly and asking if I didn’t need a Roget's 
Thesaurus or another highball or something. So 
my solemn vow was that, some day, my /deal Place 
would be a spot so far removed from polite but- 
ters-in that I could be reached only by carrier- 
pigeon! And then with no more sound than a faint 
flutter of wings! (“Sh-hh! Author at work!’’) 

The next strongest phobia I developed was about 
Physical Discomfort. It was always too hot where I 
was, or too cold. I couldn’t write with my shoes on 
(relic of the time I broke my arm and had to work 
the shift key—honest!—with a string tied to my toe) . 
Or my hair tickled my neck. Or my back ached in a 
straight chair with no pillow. Or.... 

Grimly I promised myself that there would come 
a day! A padded chaise longue under a tree would 


April, 1919 


be the perfect thing. With a sliding table to hold 
my machine at just the most comfortable height. 
And I'd work in a loose playsuit, nothing else. Yes- 


sirree! I told myself bitterly. Right after this next 
yarn that was burning a hole in my head, that I'd 
probably have to write while changing a tire and 
baking a cake, I'd count pennies and buy myself 
just such paradise! 

That “next one” (‘“Twister” January ‘40 Weird 
Tales) actually was dictated when I drove from 
Alabama to Virginia one night in a blinding rain- 
storm, with my mother and four Persian cats. Half- 
way there, the windshield wiper conked out and I 
drove the last lap with my head sticking out in the 
rain—still dictating. I had to catch the atmosphere; 
it was all around me, and it poured smoothly into 
the story: about a pair of newlyweds driving through 
the country and stopping at a ghost-town that had 
been wiped out by a tornado. It sold without a 
rewrite, and has since been reprinted. 

But never again! I told myself fiercely. 
story would be written in regal comfort. 
how the next one. Or the next.... 

The third phobia I developed was about Proper 
Atmosphere. How could a sensitive writer turn out 
salable fiction and poetry for the top magazines, I 
asked me, if he had to sit staring at yesterday's 
fishbones in the top of the garbage can? What I 
needed was a spot with charm and beauty to inspire 
me. Then—boy! Could I write stuff! 

In order to acquire this Utopia (which was still 
pretty vague in my mind: rough sketch of a tropic 
island with plumbing) , I kept on reeling out pulp 
and slick fiction, fillers, verse, articles, short humor, 
or what’ll-you-have, like any hard-working hack. I 
wrote nights in bed. I wrote mornings af my desk. 
I wrote in snatches wherever I could—on buses, in 
rest rooms, in the beauty-parlor under the drier, in 
my parked car, in the bathroom waiting for my tub 
to fill, in the kitchen waiting for the rolls to rise, 
in the nursery while my infant son was yelling his 
sweet head off. 


The nexl 
Or any- 


In between times, I would hunt fancy places to 
work in briefly—a picturesque old mill, a cottage 
on the Chesapeake, an island I could reach only by 
boat, an old Civil War shot-tower on my uncle’s 
plantation, a slave-cabin on our homeplace in 
Georgia. These filled the bill on every count. But 
unfortunately I could have them only for brief 
periods—and that added fuel to the fire of my ob- 
session. A place to Get-Away-From-It-All ... with- 
out letting It-All get away from me! But perman- 
ent! 


| 


In 1941 I finally sold enough reading-matter to 
buy myself a small 35-foot houseboat and to refur- 
bish it into a place so delightful-looking that the 
Satevepost ran a picture of it and me in “Keeping 
Posted” (Feb. 21, 1942). 

All sorts of wistful fellow-freelances from. all 
the country saw the news pic of it, syndicated by 
AP, and wrote asking how they, too, could acquire 
such a heavenly workshop. I quoted prices and 
sent snapshots fatuously—of my desk with the studio 
couch adjacent for resting and thinking; of the 
lazy Alabama-river scenery outside my windows; of 
me working. ... 

Only, I- wasn’t working. 1 was so darned en- 
tranced by the perfection of my “Slipalong” as the 
workshop of Successful Young Writer that the 
months slid by. I caught a lot of catfish and got a 
lot of nice publicity—but my agent and editors 
nudged me in vain. With something of a shock I 
realized how long it had been since I'd written 
anything and sent it off. I cast about wildly for 
another alibi...and came up with a fourth dilly! 

My working-quarters were Too Cramped! A 
writer with any temperament at all, I told myself, 
needed Space. Somewhere at least large enough to 
pace the floor impressively. “35-foot overall,” 
indeed! 

Upstream from my houseboat was anchored an 
old two-deck, 148-foot paddlewheel steamboat, the 
“Leota” of Rome, Georgia; last of the large craft 
on our now-almost-unnavigable river, the Coosa. 
It was up for auction; had once been a sort of 
glorified excursion-boat, recently converted into a 
houseboat by a wealthy speculator. I hocked every- 
thing but my typewriter (including my small craft 
and my car), bought the “Leota,” moved aboard 
with my husband—who had _ previously lived 
aboard her as caretaker, with a factory job in town. 

Here, indeed, was the IJdeal Place to Write. 


Imagine fishing right out your back door! Or lying 
in a hammock on secon J-deck, with nothing to dis 
tract vou but the rippling of water against the hull! 
or maybe a pair of white cranes flying downstream. 
There was a 70-by-30-foot ballroom on the lowe: 
deck, between galley and engine room. We could 
have guests and parties when we felt like it. When 
we didn't, we simply pulled in the gangplank lik« 
a drawbridge over our fifteen-foot moat. City utili- 
ties, and country quiet. ‘There was even a_ hired 
man to run the machinery, and a negro mammy to 
nurse, cook, and wash...at a time when nobody 
had any servants! 

Dreamy, huh? Everybody said so. When my 
spouse was drafted, the local soldiers’ wives came 
to stare at me_ enviously—strolling around the 
decks in my sun-suit with the baby on one hip 
and my writing-board all ready for action. 

Only, there wasn’t any action. I started a novel, 
hooked a publisher, got some advance publicity. It 
was never finished. I did write a few poems foi 
Satevepost, and an occasional hunk of fantasy fic- 
tion; but that was about all. Where was all the 
deathless slick-stuff 1 was going to turn out, given 
my chance? And the reams of pulp-fiction? And 
the volume of verse I'd always meant to collect and 
sell?) Why didn’t I storm the market from such a 
charming secluded base-of-maneuvers? 

I told myself it was because I had no odds to 
buck against now, and my ambition was mostly 
built on stubbornness. That writing was an escape- 
mechanism, and that I now had nothing to escape 
from; no war-worries, Himself even safely stationed 
in Pensacola for the duration. That my eyrie was so 
darned attractive that I kept standing back to ad- 
mire it instead of using it for what I'd intended. 

But those were only excuses, too. The real ex- 
planation, I know now, was that T just didn’t want 
to write so badly that I couldn’t keep my hands 


Courtesy Saturday Evening Post’s ‘Inside Information.” 
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off a pencil. It was one of those stagnant spells. I’ve 
had ‘em. So have you. ‘They come from inside, 
though, and have nothing whatever to do with too- 
perfect working conditions or with impossible ones. 
Nothing came to me just then that I simply had to 
get down on paper...and that, I’ve found out at 
last, is what causes little stories to get born. That, 
and nothing else. ‘The old Creative Urge. That 
gnawing sensation. If you've got it bad enough, 
you're going to write—come hell or highwater. If 
you haven't got it, all the literary background and 
perfect environment won't squeeze a darned word 
out of you. You don’t have to make excuses, to 
yourself and others, about these sterile spells. They 
just happen; nobody knows why. But your sur- 
roundings don’t have a thing to do with it; I do 
know that much. 

I lived aboard the “Leota” for nearly four years, 
until she sank under me following a local twister 
that damaged the hull beyond quick repair. I'm 
back writing on the kitchen table again... with 
the neighbor’s radio going full blast, our three 
dogs barking in chorus, my son shooting at rustlers, 
and a cement mixer rumbling across the street. I 
write fully clothed, because the grocery boy or the 
laundryman may knock any minute. But they don’t 
disturb me for long because I’ve stopped kid- 
ding myself that I can’t write if everything isn’t 
propitious. | sometimes work amid a litter of dirty 


breakfast dishes and perched on a too-high stool... 
simply because they happened to be there when I 
sat down, brimming over with plots and charac- 
ters I want to write now. I've got so much to say 
that I'm sure it must be sticking out of my ears! 


And I’m batting out more, selling more, than I 
ever have in my life since my first wonderful sale to 
an awful little magazine called Mind Magic, aged 
15. The reason is, I’ve at last found the /deal Place 
To Witte::..: 

The Ideal Place To Write is the place where 
you happen to be when a jam-up idea hits you 
between the eyes and you'll bust if you don’t get 
it down on paper. Now, right now! Not when its 
quieter, or when you can curl up on the divan, 
or when the calla lilies are in bloo-oom agayne! 


I've discovered that I can’t alibi to myself any 
more with elaborate little stalls about how I could 
probably write the G.A.N. in nothing flat if only 
I had the penthouse concession in an Ivory Tower 
Shangri-la. This is Shangri-la! Right here on the 
kitchen table...which I will promptly turn into 
the cocktail bar of my key-character’s mansion in 
just a minute now. Just as soon as I can turn off 
the potroast— (it can wait) —and put some iodine on 
Sonny's knee— (that won't take long) ...and_ hap- 
pily grind out the next thousand words while 
they're red hot! 


THE NEW LOOK IN POETRY 


By CLEMENT WOOD 


| | . 


POETRY at slightly more than $34 a word is 
sure to interest all of us. In 1922, a thirty-four year 
old poet born in St. Louis published a poem 434 
lines long, “The Waste Land,” including lines as 
distinctive as: 

Twit twit twit 

jug jug jug ug jug jug 

So rudely fore'd. 

Tereu 
For this, ‘T. $. Eliot soon received the Dial Award 
of $2000. Twenty-six years after its first appear- 
ance, Eliot was given the Nobel Prize in Literature 
“for his remarkable pioneering work in modern 
poetry,” a $44,000 award chiefly based upon this 
same “The Waste Land.” This meant a bonus pay- 
off of more than $110 a line; precisely $442.04 for 
the quatrain quoted above. If modern poetry can 
yield such inflationary returns, it is high time all 
poets and would-be’s dug into this New Look in 
poetry, to try and see what’s behind the smog, and 
so master the knack of knocking off a page or so a 
day of it. 

It does not take much argument to convince us 
that the limpid simplicity of “Father, Dear Father, 
Come Home with Me Now” and “Don’t Go in the 
Lion’s Cage Tonight, Mother Darling” are not the 
mood to aim for in writing a Nobel Prize poem, 
since this latest one terminated typically: 


London bridge is falling down falling down 
falling down 

Poi s’'ascose nel foco che gli affina 

Quando fiam chelidon—O swallow swallow 

Le Prince d’Aquitaine a la tour abolie 

These fragments I have shored against 
my ruins 

Vhy then Ile fit you. Hieronymo’s mad againe. 

‘atta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 
Shantih shantih shantih 
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Never think that this is an isolated Everest of 
literary achievement. There is an increasing pon- 
derance of editors today who insist, in poetry, on 
the mood and quality shown here, a slant which 
may be summed up as differentness: a syndrome 
ranging from nude nonsense through prosiness, 
“hard, dry, cerebral writing,” unclued allusiveness, 
obscurity, and indecency, to the overly psycho- 
pathic. Let us whirl swiftly through a cross-section 
of such typical outstanding differentnesses as: 

Her hidden smile was full of little breasts. ... 


Spring. ... 
Too long.... 
Gongula.... 
—which is a complete poem, incidentally; 
Trees.... like little laced nightmares leaning 


Upon a scarlet breast.... 
Ing? Is it possible to mean ing?... . 
has accordingly a value for soap 
so present to 

sew pieces. 
And p says: Peace is.... 
Pulls a weed white star-topped 
Among wild oats sown in mucous 
membrane. ... 
a: crimbflitteringish is arefloatsis ing- 
fallall! mil, shy milbrightlions. ... 


O the moon shone bright on Mrs. Porter 
And on her daughter 
They wash their feet in soda water. 

Et O ces viox d’enfants, chantant dans la 
coupole! 

At A crimbflitteringish, indignant poets demand 
of me: do I know what this means? Of course I do. 
It means checks, and reputations reaching up to the 
Nobel Prize. Donald Evans, Ezra Pound, Maxwell 
Bodenheim, Walter Conrad Arensberg, Mina Loy, 
e e cummings, T. S. Eliot — these authors quoted 
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have potent names, in the widening field of maga- 
zine and book publishing editors who find poetry 
only in such differentness. Kenneth Patchen, John 
Crowe Ransom, Alan Tate, Hart Crane, W. H. 
Auden, Stephen Spender: the list could be stretch 
ed out to the crack o’ doom. 

If you aim at one of the many magazines de- 
manding the New Look in poctry and verse, one 
thing is as inescapable as yesterday: the yardstick 
for acceptance and checks, the editor's preference 
is final. You can’t argue with a buzzsaw or an 
editor who insists on modern poetry. It is obvious, 
if this is the flowering, that Eliot really earned 
his ducated accolade for “his remarkable pioneering 
work in modern poetry.” 

Future ages may rank “The Waste Land” as be- 
ing as important, in the development of literature, 
as the “Nude Descending a Staircase” and the whole 
syndrome of recent French art; as the extreme caco- 
phonists in music; as brancusi and others in sculp- 
ture. It is probable that the boundaries of all the 
arts have been enlarged by this tidal movement. 
The artistic ranking of the individual products 
remains a subjective matter, with each one of us. 
A Gallup Survey—if it may still be mentioned in 
polite society—might indicate that not one Ameri- 
can in a thousand would find any poetry in “The 
Waste Land.’ And I could willingly be one of the 
thousand. But the editors insist on this treatment; 
and poets anxious to sell them must master the 
process, and create examples of it that earn the 
approving nod. But just how are we to let down 
the hem and produce the floppy, flappy skirts that 
constitute the New Look in poetry? 

The latest issue of Poetry, a definitely eliotic 
publication today, should be full of road-directions. 
Che lead-off poem is Stephen Spender’s ‘Tom's 
A-Cold,” which has no reference to the late la- 
mented presidential election, and has a swing very 
different from “Mandalay” or “Trees:” 

I sat through the days as at table 
Pre-posthumously respectable. .. . 

Each dawn when I first opened an eyelid 

I seemed to lift a pyramid 

Off appearances: this world seemed transparent 
And through its show there were apparent, 
The folks reclining among roots 

In villages under my boots... . 

The red light districts and the modish sins 
Remind me of animal skins... . 

I was within my hollow minute 

Like the song within a flute. 

Having mastered the technique of that, turn to 
Alexis Healy’s “Necropsy,” which is differently 
different. It all deserves quotation; let us content 
ourselves with: 

The lean Athenian thief distills his alibi and 
blends his heliotrope pomade... . 

Red admirals explore the heated air; the span- 
iels falter. ... 

Here, where. ... beetles grow decorticate, 
(Diana, Countess Cockatoo) scans sub- 
poenas from Cologne and murderously 
cogitates. ... 

Past striped kiosks and allegoric trees, the 
paranoid kings are congregate. . . . 
Tonight.... they will gauge the cancan and 
attend chemin-de-fer, but we shall be 
decisively afar, drowned, floating idly by 
the kayaks, silent on the dark waters. 
William E. Stafford’s “Sunday Avenue” has one 
unforgettable touch: 

See them speed in gleaming automobiles 


Tossing their glances out like banana peels. 
For a nursery lullaby for the tiny tots and the 
teenagers, “Rockabye Baby,” by Philip Murray, 
clearly has some kinship with this cosmically jit- 
tery hour of comics, soap operas, and atomic 
bombs: 

Rockabye baby, set a place for tea; 

My heart is in the tearoom once again 

And bring umbrellas just in case of rain.... 

My, that amputee is in a huff! ; 

And mother being sensitive to blood i 

Faints dead away, reclining where she stood. l 

The issue also contains a photograph of the 1914 | 


launching in California of the troopship named 
for Harriet Monroe, founder of Poetry. 

Perhaps the prose of the book reviews will throw 
additional light on the most popular recipes for 
arriving at the New Look in poetry. Richard Eber- 
hart says of John Berryman’s “The Dispossessed,” — 
obviously de rigeur 

It is a mark of not unerrant pride of sensitives, 
however, to place value in knotty surds.... By 
using words, the first grossness is achieved, 
and the first intelligence made possible. Else a 
great Prince should lie in a madhouse. 
Having made sure of our knotty surds, and 
achieved the first grossness, we are posed with this; 
“Trriding” is “Obsolete” or “Rare.” Do such 
usages ultimately cleanse the language, or is 
our pleasure a lust of the decadent? Should 
neologisms be fructifyingly posed instead? 
It’s definitely worth considering. As the plinth of 
of the practice, the goal to work for: 
I suppose the subtlest poet would defeat his 
printer He would be the ultimate dreamer, 


and... 
would not have to utter a word. ... The book is 
an ontogeny in which all the poems are 

cognate. 
There is more possession than dispossession 

in it. 


That is something that I have never doubted. It 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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BY definition, a character is 
the sum of ¢raits and habits 
that make up a person's men- 
tal and moral being. A habit 
is an action so often repeated 
as to become a fixed tendency. 
\ drait is an individual attrib- 
ute. And no matter what color 
your main actor’s eyes may be, 
no matter what clothes he 
wears, he will never be any- 
thing else but the sum of his 
traits and habits. 

“God,” said William Shake- 
speare, “made him for a man, 
so let him pass.” If God had 
difficulty creating definite 
characters, then in all justice, an author should be 
given a little leeway. Unfortunately, however, an 
author may not usurp the divine prerogative. 
Nothing makes an editor more green around the 
gills than a wishy-washy gidget who doesn’t know 
what he wants, and if he did, couldn't figure out a 
way to get it. (See any bobby-soxer about “gidget.” 
It appears to be what was formerly referred to as 
“that character,” and is also used indiscriminately 
for any word you can’t remember at the time, as, 
“printing was discovered in 1450 by gidget in 
Holland.”’) 

In order to present your character in a clean-cut 
way, you must know a great deal about him before 
you start. For most of us, the simplest way to get 
our characters straight in mind is by means of a 
chart. 

With a chart such as is reproduced below, you 
can contrast your characters so conflict will be 
brought about naturally through the clash of op- 
posite traits in different personalities. 

You will also be able to have a photographic pic- 
ture of each character as you write; then when you 
come to the point where your main actor must 
make a decision, you will know what kind of deci- 
sion he will make, because it will come about 
through the inherent traits and habits of thought 
which you have given him. He will act as he does, 
because being the kind of person you have made 
him, he can act no other way. 


Before you go ahead, note the names of the char- 
acters you have created. Are they different enough 
to avoid reader confusion, or have you, perhaps, 
named your main actor something like Dick Cas- 
well, and, your villain Nick Boswell? Does the 
name go with the type of character you are bringing 
to life, symbolizing it? 

Are the outward characteristics of each character 
different from each other, so that you do not have 
too many blondes, or an over-supply of red-heads? 

And most important of all, are the traits you 
have chosen for your lead character in direct con- 
flict with those chosen for the villain, villainess, or 
disrupting influence? Courage, for instance, against 
cowardice, generosity against selfishness, pride 
against humility? 

For a five-thousand word story, you should have 
three, or at most four, charts. A beginner should 
not try to handle more than four characters in a 
short story. 
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By LILLIAN KAY MORNINGSTAR 


Each: character should be given a dominating 
trait. The dominating trait of Alice, in “Alice in 
Wonderland” was curiosity. She also had courage, 
perseverance, resourcefulness, and This 
made her a well-rounded character. In the First- 
grade-reader story of “The Litthey Engine Who 
Could,” we find the litthe engine had one trait, 
perseverance. So the little engine was a one-dimen- 
sional character. No editor today will buy a story 
built on a one-dimensional character. 

Suppose you have chosen timidity as the dominat- 
ing trait of your main actor. You have also given 
him pride, stubbornness, and imagination. By 
constant goading of his pride, a stubbornness that 
will not let him yield to defeat and humiliation, he 
is finally brought to the point where he will tackle 
something of which he is afraid. He downs his 
adversary, and his ruling trait of timidity is re- 
placed by bravery and self-confidence. 

Thus, entirely through the traits with which you 
have endowed your main actor, you have brought 
about a change in character. Editors today insist 
on this character change. 

Trait, therefore, cannot be emphasized too much, 
because from it springs everything a human being 
is, or does. A going from miserliness to generosity 
as in “Silas Marner,” from selfish cruelty to gener- 
ous good will and kindliness as in Dicken’s “Christ- 
mas Carol,” is the sort of thing upon which we 
must concentrate. 

Now that you, yourself, know exactly what your 
character is, how get it across to your reader, with- 
out stating it flatly, as an author’s statement? You 
can’t say: “Jane had blue eyes and brown hair, and 
people loved her because she was so considerate.” 

But you might do it this way: “Jane smoothed a 
slender hand back over the deep, soft waves of her 
cloudy dark hair, in that still way she had. Jim 
thought, watching her, “She’s worried about some- 
thing, her eyes are too blue today, almost black, 
and I can’t see to the bottom of them. But she 
won't tell me. Not Jane. She knows I’m worried, 
too, and she doesn’t want to share whatever her 
trouble is. That’s my Jane, always thinking of 
the other guy.” 

Characterization is thus brought in by a charac- 
ter’s actions, by what he says, or what one charac- 
ter says to another one about the main actor, or 
by what the main actor or someone else thinks. It 
is never brought in through a flat statement by 
the author. 

Jane’s girl-friend might say, “Hm! I see you 
have a new feather-cut! Looks nice on you, with 
that naturally curly dark-brown hair of yours, but 
on me—I'd look like a half-scalped Indian, with my 
lanky black locks.” 

You, as an author, should have a definite feel- 
ing toward your character. You must like him, 
think him admirable, or you must dislike him. If 
you have a definite feeling, a real reaction toward 
him, it will show in your writing. If you feel it, 
your reader will feel it. If your reader does not 
get this definite feeling of either liking or resenting 
your character, then he won’t give a hoot what 
happens to him, and he won't read far enough to 
find out. 

If you want your characters to be real people, 
then use real people for models. You could sit all 
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day before your typewriter trying to invent a dis- 
tinctive character, and not come up with one half 
so interesting as litthe Mrs. Periwinkle down the 
street, whose arm aches when she puts up her pin- 
curls, whose sole ambition in life is to win an auto- 
matic washer in a contest, and who has a little lisp 
when she talks that worries her half to death, and 
which she tries to overcome by reciting poetry for 
hours before her mirror. Of course you can't lift 
her as is from life, but you can give her a diffei- 
ent name, change her ambition to that of wanting 
to sing the solo part in the church choir, and 
change her lisp to a limp. 

Take your next-door neighbor for instance. What 
is her dominating trait, and three of her other 
traits? Being what she is, how would she act if 
she went down in the basement one fine June 
morning and found a suit-case full of currency in 


easily passed bills? What would she do if her 
meek little husband ran off with the milk-man’s 
wife? What would she do if her daughter were 


Mannerisms 
places hands 
flat, palms down Hates rural 


in lap or on 
table when 


thinking. Has 


beautiful hands, 


uses crystal nail 
polish. 
Narrative 
“But of course 
you may be 
right.” 


Philosophy 

of Life: 
You get what 
you pay for. 


Tag: 


Complex 
(if any) 


ning wear. So- 


phisticated tastes. 


Conditioning 
(if any) 
Distrusts love 


districts, due tobecause of early 
unhappy child- unhappy love 


hood on farm. 


Family 
Background 
Very poor 
family, strict 
parent. 
3 brothers 
2 sisters. 
Ambition 
absolute 
financial 
security. 


affair. 


Religion 
none 


Occupation 
designs jewelry 


turning into a juvenile delinquent? Likes 
Or what would your ‘teen-age son do, if he won a French-Irish — Public School lack of 
national contest which netted him a Jeep station —Second-genera- | Apprentice confusion 
wagon, five-hundred gallons of gas, and a thou- tion American. training. 
sand dollars?) What is his dominating trait and his Dislikes Morals Disposition 
three other traits? If you know them, you can — anything held in check even, with 
figure out what he would do. common, crude by fastidious- flashes of 
You will find your plots ready-made if you pic- or rural ness. ; temper. 
ture the people you know and meet every day in Home Town Favorite Sense of Humor 
some unexpected situation, to which they will react near Gary, Pastime slight. 
according to their individual traits. Indiana. Cocktail hour. 
4 Faults Virtues Traits 
So, get out that list of traits and deal them out — Cyitical of depth of Aggressive 
to your characters. You'll be surprised at the others. understanding Inwardly uncer- 
things that will happen! tain. Lonely 
CHARACTER CHART courageous. 
Name Birthdate Physique BRIEF LIST OF TRAITS 
Adele Carter 4/26 /'28 uncivil honorable fanciful 
slender naive grateful brave 
rounded prudent stoical adaptable 
skin satiny friendly proud loyal 
tanned, faintly just generous curious 
rose- tinted intelligent far-sighted sensitive 
Eyes Hair Taste in Dress vindictive wanton polite 
Brown Black rich, deep reds, quarrelsome obedient foolish 
vellows, browns. ignorant resigned talkative 
likes tailored proud charming merry 
clothes but gets modest self-conscious wise 
daring in eve- secretive just 
Southern Fireside, Brown-Seiwell Co., Inc., Ex- propaganda... . : Adventure stories, especially when 
change Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., is scheduled to ap- based on actual happenings within the South, also 
pear in July, with a minimum circulation guaran- are sought... . . Articles must be factual and vividly 


tee of 500,000 for the first six issues. Published 
for a Southern audience, from Virginia to Texas, 
the magazine seeks particularly the work of South- 
ern writers (both fiction and articles of regional in- 
terest), poets and artists. Photos, including pic- 
ture stories, will be used extensively. Short-shorts 
and yarns varying from 1500 to 5000 words will be 
used, but no serials will be attempted unless of 
outstanding merit. Light verse is particularly de- 
sired together with general filler material and anec- 
dotal fillers of not more than 500 words. 

Stories should be light, on the humorous side, 
whenever possible and, generally speaking, should 
deal with some phase of living in the South. 
Strong characterization and good plot are impor- 
tant. Too much violence, divorce and unhappi- 
ness are frowned on, since Southern Fireside is de- 
signed for a family audience. No vulgarity or 
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told. Prospective contributors are requested to 
query the editor before preparing material. 
Word rates will be substantial, depending upon re- 
quired rewriting. Payment will be made on or be- 
fore publication. Don Seiwell is editor. 


Masonic Tidings, 1445 N. 5th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., would like to receive photos of great general 
human interest; of unusual scenic value; of special 
seasonal interest; pictures encompassing fine phil- 
osophy, inspiring, idealistic, wholesome; pictures 
or material that brings out interesting happenings, 
pleasant thoughts and captivating ideas; also illus- 
trations, line drawings, etc., that may be used with 
poetry or short article material. Photographers or 
writers interested should write for further informa- 
tion to Paul Mandt, in care of Masonic Tidings at 
the above address. 
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WHEN THE 
EMPTY...... 


BARREL’S 


By HALLACK McCORD 


Nearly every writer from time to time is faced 
with that ailment which to him is more terrifying 
than the cholera morbus, the beri-beri, and the yaws 

. all rolled into one. I refer to what Jack Wood- 
ford calls “mental becalmment’”—the literary dry 
spell that causes him to hate his typewriter, makes 
his mind go blank, and makes him sincerely believe 
he'll never write a salable line again. 

To try and find out something of what other 
writers think about this occupational disease, a 
short time ago I sent a printed questionnaire to the 
nundred_ thirty-odd members of the Coloraav 
Authors’ League. Generously, the great and _ near- 
great among the State’s authorship talent responded 
with 60 usable case histories detailing such things 
as 1) What circumstances seem to lead up to a 
dry spell, 2) What are the various symptoms of the 
malady, and 3) What can authors do about shak- 
ing off mental becalmment once it strikes. 

Of those responding, about nine out of ten said 
they had experienced mental becalmment. The 
remaining one out of ten said he had never been 
smitten by the ailment, or wasn’t sure about it. 

Varying degrees and types of symptoms of the 
dry spell were described by the responding Auth- 
ors’ League members. A few knew of cases of be- 
calmmed writers who actually wanted to kill them- 
selves during a flat spell. In the main,. however, 
symptoms confined themselves to such things as: 
An inability to make one’s self write, or a strong 
revulsion against forcing one’s self to write. A 
great many felt that if they were able to write 
while becalmmed, the stuff so written was gen- 
erally pretty far below normal in quality. A few 
seemed to feel that such material was about the 
same as ever—when evaluated later after the 
cloud of gloom had lifted. 

What sort of circumstances seem to lead up to 
a period of becalmment? A great many of the 
freelances polled said there was nothing like a 
series of rejections or some especially pressing fi- 
nancial worries to throw them into a state of be- 
calmment. Others felt that becalmment stemmed 
from almost any kind of emotional pressure 
pressure of too many deadlines at once, too many 
outside activities, and so on. 

More important by far than what causes mental 
becalmment is what’s to be done when such writ- 
er’s ailment strikes. 

Lenora M. Weber: “I pitch in and do something 
different—like scrubbing or cooking—even playing 
solitaire or reading. Sometimes I think it (mental 
becalmment) is like a dry-land well, and when 
you use all the water you just have to wait till 
more seeps in.” 

Lloid B. Jones: “1. Stop writing. 2. Get a change; 
take a trip; make some new friends; do some phy- 
sical work; see some movies; go to some parties; 
read some books. 3. Loaf.” 

Marie Bloch: “Determine the specific writing 
problem at hand (plotting, motivation, style, view- 
point, etc.) Dismiss it to the subconscious mind. 
Stop writing entirely. Get busy with tasks as far 
removed from writing as possible.” 

Helen Howland Prommel: “If becalmment_ is 
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due to pressure from the outside, it rectifies itself, 
given mental leisure. If it has come from overwork 
along one line, I take up an entirely new line of 
writing. Once when I could not seem to find sub- 
ject matter for my regular work in serious poetry, 
I wrote greeting card verse. This technique is very 
different and its objectives are very clear. After 
spending a month with this writing, I was okay.” 

Doris Wilder: (When becalmmed, I) “ . . . re- 
member conditions at which time I have done my 
best work most easily. I reproduce these conditions, 
if possible. Nothing succeeds like success, so one 
must try to think or act as if not becalmmed .. . 
build up one’s ego. . .write something one knows 
will bring a check.” 

Eugene A. Hancock: “Having had nearly 20 
years newspaper experience, I can warm up to 
writing by merely sitting down at the typewriter 
and starting to write. . . even if I have to discard a 
page of two and start over. One serious handicap 
is the feeling I can’t do good work when | am 
tired, and I can’t always get at writing before that 
stage in the day’s work.” 

Lila Liggett: “ Re-reading old published 
material. Calling up mental image of the subject 
to be written on. . .trying to relax and get a new 
perspective on the importance of my work. ‘It’s not 
a matter of life and death’ I tell myself.” 

Donna Geyer: “Changing activity. especially 
type of activity. Turning from, say, reading to shows 
or dancing. Meeting new people. Reading on dif- 
ferent, new subjects.” 

Bill Barrett: “Mild cases can be cured by reading 
a work of philosophy ‘or listening to symphonies 
(or whatever music relaxes). A long walk some- 
times helps. More severe cases can be treated by 
forcing one’s self to read an overdose of current light 
literature. When the mind rebels at this and says: 
‘I can write better stuff than I am reading’ the 
patient is cured.” 
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C. E. Scoggins: “Certainly any professional finds 
it necessary to force himself to write; and some- 
times, after hours or days of unproductive effort, 
something in the subconscious gives way and looses 
a flood of material; this may happen at the very 
edge of exhaustion. On the other hand, sometimes 
the remedy is to abandon effort. Sometimes, then, 
in the middle of shaving, or a bridge game, or con 
vivial conversation, the dyke breaks and the flood 
comes and you can hardly wait to get back to 
work. But certainly effort is an essential element 
in building up the pressure. Only the dilettante 
can afford to wait for ‘inspiration’ from the blue.” 

Herbert P..White: “Relax a bit. Read some good 
stuff. If you have a 1000-word output goal per 
day (normally), hold it to 250 a day for a week, 
even if you get a good idea. ...A lot of it (mental 
becalmment) is self-induced bunk! We get men- 
tally lazy—a condition that never produced any- 
thing good.” 

Dr. Arthur Campa. “Reading a good book. Trav- 
elling, or meeting an interesting personality who 
has kindred interests. Sometimes a symphony con- 
cert or a good show can do it.” 

Lulita C. Pritchett: “Do some totally different 
activity. Read voraciously. Take some outdoor exer- 
cise. Walk.” 

Jean M. F. Dubois: “Forget all about writing 
and take to the outdoors.” 

Art Carhart: “Basically. you can’t overcome be- 
calmment by lash. . . forcing yourself to write. If 
you've been writing in one specific area, you may 
have to...break up the design of your thinking in 
one circumscribed field. You've drained that partic- 
ular segment of your ‘think tank.” You can use 
another; pull on it. 

“Writers, like storage batteries, have to be re- 
charged when they reach a certain point.” He then 
recommends as a possible cure: “Get entirely away 
from production machinery. . .typewriter. . .if you 
can. I’ve often gone for a week to a spot 28 miles 
from a_ railway. mostly Mexican community, 
where you can’t do a thing but sit in the sun. In- 
variably there is a resurgence of writing output.” 

Mary Buirgy: “I lead myself back to writing. . . 
gently. I begin to read, first the paper, then a new 
book. Then I try to be alone a little part of the 
day. Reading helps most. Sooner or later I'll say, 
‘I know I can do better than that guy,’ and I’m 
off.” 

Mary also points out the interesting idea: “As a 
rule, the more one talks, the less one writes. Cul- 
tivate being the ‘strong, silent type’.” 

Art Kerscheval, “Reading the magazines I write 
for. Having ‘bull sessions’ with writers in my field. 
Reading writers’ magazines.” 

Mary E. Horlbeck: “I think most writers worry 
too much about this becalmment. They try to 
force their minds and wills, their spirits, even, to 
work for which they are not ready. The worrying, 
in itself, retards the ending of the becalmment. If 
they would just relax, forget the writing, be con- 
fident that their fervor will return, how much 
easier the task Nature has to do.” 

Olga Board: “Seeing new people in a new en- 
vironment gives new ideas for articles. . .plot ideas 
for stories. Walking outdoors is helpful. Listening 
to music. Reading biography.” 

A top-notch woman author who desires anonym- 
ity recommends as a_ possible cure: “Not much 
food. No grooming of myself. Only as much cook- 
ing as I can get by with for the sake of my poor 
husband who suffers through these periods with 
amazing understanding and fortitude. Not much 
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rest. No social life. . .no drinking. . . and no sex.” 

Lamont Johnson: “. . .1 have a variety of stuff 
(source material) on hand, so after one of these 
lapses I start on whatever interests me most.” He 
also points out that during a dry spell he attempts 
to write something in a field where he can “get it 
done.’ 

Henry M. Haldeman: “. . .stepping up interest 
by mingling with people and things. To write 
interestingly about people, one has to maintain a 
deep and genuine interest in them.” 

Alphia Hart: “I’m now trying the wire recorder 
method—dictating a passage of the story I want to 
write, transcribing it, and then rewriting. It seems 
to work.” 

Hallack McCord: “Curing mental becalmment 
is generally an easy thing for me. As a scribe who 
sells some 275 articles a year, I realize that if I 
don’t write, I don’t eat. Whenever I start to be- 
come becalmmed, I remind myself of this fact. 
Becalmment flies out the window. It better!” 


AUTHORSHIP OATH 
By ED BODIN 

1. I shall never write a manuscript which I feel 
would not be a credit to the profession of 
dignified authorship. 

2. I shall never plagiarize a title, a plot, a scene 
or a line from the work of another author. 
3. I shall never submit a manuscript which doesn’t 

represent my best craftsmanship. 

4. I shall never write a sarcastic letter to an editor 

nor question his judgment nor his reason for 

rejecting my manuscript. 

I shall not make false claims as to my literary 

accomplishments. 

6. I shall never allow self-aggrandizement to cause 

me to snub a fellow author. 

I shall never be cheap in action or thought 

and shall always enclose return postage and 

envelope with each manuscript submitted. 

8. I shall never bear false witness against a fellow 
author nor seek to steal his market by rate cut- 
ting. 

9. I shall strive to conform to editorial require- 
ments and not try to reform editors believing 
I know what the public wants. 

10. I shall be patient, modest, persevering and 
have faith in the nobility of my _ profession, 
knowing that literary ability is rewarded in 
due time. 


bid. 


THE POET 
By LLOYD DAY 


I would like to leave a dream behind me 
When 190... . 
That all who follow after 
May hear my sudden laughter 
And know 
That I have been along this trail before, 


Although I will not climb it anymore! 


Wherever wonder held me in its glow: 
High on a hill, 
Or by some pleasant stream 
Where I once dreamed a dream— 
And hold it still— 
If vou should chance to find it, where you are, 
I will be glad here on my little star! 


The Author & Journalist 
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ADAPTED FOR RADIO BY YOU! § 


By ROBERT F. SKEETZ, III 


YOU can write children’s radio serials and get 
them produced on the air. All over the country, in 
towns of medium size and in big cities, new radio 
stations are going on the air. Many of these sta- 
tions, not affiliated with any network, have a real 
problem in getting sufficient variety into their 
program schedules. 

Visit the studios of your local “news and music” 
station and you'll find that they subscribe to a 
music transcription service, supplement it with rec- 
ords and have one or more teletype news machines. 

On the hour, the announcer reads the news and 
then follows more music interspersed with commer- 
cials. For variety the station may also have a man- 
on-the-street show and possibly a household hints 
program for the lady listeners. 

Frequently understaffed, these small stations de- 
pend on agency copy and possibly one or two con- 
ltinuity writers for their commercials. Continuity 
writers are usually too busy writing bread and 
butter copy to have much time left over for writing 
even the simplest dramatic shows. 

That’s where you and your children’s show come 
in, and herein lies my personal experience in doing 
that tvpe of program on a serial basis. Radio sta- 
tion WOWO and WOWO-FM, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana ABC affiliate, already had a program called 
“Stories for Marmaduke” which was aimed at chil- 
dren in a younger age bracket than are reached 
by many of the other children’s serials. 

The show comes on the air with a clever little 
theme song explaining that Marmaduke is a half- 
pint-sized bookworm who has the disconcerting 
habit of standing on his head whenever the Page- 
keeper stops reading stories aloud as he goes about 
his task of numbering all the pages in all the books. 
The Pagekeeper, portrayed by Art Lewis, begins 
by naming the book and its author. Then he gives 
a brief synopsis of what has gone before. 

Picking up the story thread, Mr. Lewis uses his 
remarkable powers of mimicry to supply voices for 
each of the characters. A sound man adds various 
sound effects and musical backgrounds as the script 
calls for them. Most of these extras are on records. 

The reason the stories have to be rewritten or 
adapted before they can go on the air is that the 
number of characters must be kept down to a lower 
minimum in radio drama than in the black and 
white drama of the printed page. Dull passages in 
the narration have to be made more colorful or 
they must be edited out and much of the dialogue 
has to be given to different characters, since some 
of the minor characters must be dropped to avoid 
confusion on the part of young listeners. 

The adapting of famous stories to fit the radio 
pattern is no attempt to gild the lily, but a neces- 
sary step that must be taken due to the limitations 
of the medium, and due to the likes and dislikes 
of the unseen audience. 

The simplest way to start adapting is to read 
the first and second chapters, making a rough out- 
line as you go along. In each episode of approxi- 
mately twelve and one-half minutes of reading time, 
the action from the preceding installment must be 
concluded and another situation started and 
brought to a climax of suspense. 

Your object is not to see how quickly the book 
can be covered, but to see how long you can sustain 
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ROBERT F. SKEETZ, Ill 


interest in it. You will probably recall that as a 
child you were always saddened when you reached 
the end of a particularly enchanting book, knowing 
that you had taken leave of an exciting or interest- 
ing group of fictional companions. So it is with the 
radio serial characters. They can be kept alive 
longer by elongating the scenes and milking them 
for as much entertainment as possible. 

The book acts as an outline suggesting plot possi- 
bilities that you can enlarge upon. The trick to be 
learned is that of carrying along the charm of the 
original over into the adaptation without carrying 
along with it the dead wood. 

In adapting Lewis Carroll's fascinating book 
“Alice In Wonderland” for presentation on “Stories 
for Marmaduke,” the Pagemaker, Mr. Lewis, and 
I got together and discussed the type of voice and 
speech pattern we would use for each character in 
order to be sure that it Would always be easy for 
the tots in the audience to identify just which one 
of Lewis Carroll's little people were taking their 
turn at the microphone. 

The White Rabbit was tagged as the “Bugs 
Bunny” type, the lizard became a “Clifton Finni- 
gan” voice, with each of his speeches beginning with 
the expression “Duh!” and, when appropriate, they 
ended with a burst of imbecilic laughter. 

Other characters in the book are simply called 
“the rat,” “the cat,” “the eagle” or something 
equally anonymous. We tried to find catchy names 
to fit these obscure animal beings in order to 
humanize them and make them more easily recog: 
nizable when they show up in the script. 

Thus a dormouse in the story became Desmond 
the Dormouse with a speech tag like that of 
“Willie the Weeper” (from the program “Big 
Town”). An eagle in the story became “Beagle the 
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Eagle” with the voice and speech pattern of a Ned 
Sparks personality, with an occasional squawk 
thrown in for punctuation and characterization, re- 
minding the listener the Beagle is an eagle. 

As you do more and more writing of this type, 

you come to realize that your job is not so much 
presenting something completely new as it is in- 
jecting the familiar into something that may be 
new. 
The children’s radio serial depends upon words, 
inflections and intensities of voice, along with music 
to paint the mental picture in the mind of the 
listener. At stations where there is a studio organist, 
both sound and music can be handled on the organ. 
Many of the smaller stations, however, have only 
recorded music and sound-tracks, plus one or two 
mechanical and manually operated sound effects 
such as door opening and closing, footsteps, whistles, 
bells, etc. 

Before writing a sound cue into a script, it’s a 
good idea to make sure that such an effect is avail- 
able. This means that you will have to browse 
through the record and transcription library, and 
make yourself familiar with what soundtracks are 
in the station’s catalog. 

A few clever sound effects brighten up the drama- 
tization but too many clutter it up and make it 
lopsided. An appropriate sound effect can make a 
pleasing climax for a narrative passage and act as 
a transition from narration to dialogue, and vice 
versa. 

A fair knowledge of classical music is a real boon 
to the radio writer, and is not difficult to pick up if 
you work at it in your spare time. Music helps set 
the mood and the pace of a scene. Music can be 
used to change the mood and pace, and makes an 
excellent transition to bridge gaps in time or place 
between scenes. 

Here in Fort Wayne, the public library has a 
record department where albums or individual rec- 
ords can be checked out for two weeks at a time. 
Music for ballets and symphonic works make ex- 
cellent background fabric for your children’s radio 
serials, and the record librarian will often have good 
ideas and suggestions if you tell him what kind of 
a mood you are trying to create. 

During the presentation of “Alice in Wonderland” 
we used passages from the album called “The Car- 
nival of the Animals” frequently. With “Pinocchio,” 
“The Sorcerer's Apprentice’ was used in scenes 
where suspense was to be built. 

The majesty of the forest, in the recent series we 
called the “Fabulous Adventures of Paul Bunyan,’ 
was suggested by certain passages from Wagner's 
“Siegfried Idylls” and a change of mood was effected 
by using “The Baccanale” from “The Seasons.” 

For the one-man show such as “Stories for Mar- 
maduke,” stories of whimsey are preferable to those 
of “whamsey” or the radio “cliff hanger.” The “Ter- 
ry and the Pirates” type of program requires more 
actors and is more expensive to produce. 

Do not for one moment think that the storyteller 
type of show is easy to produce, because it is any- 
thing but that. The Pagekeeper is obliged to change 
his voice everytime you write such a voice change 
into the script. The sound effects man, who also 
gets a copy of the script, has to run down the sound 
tracks and musical records before the program goes 
on the air, and has to bring in each effect right on 
cue. 

During the brief time the show is on the air 
each day, the sound man will alternately use as 
many as four record turntables and make adjust- 
ments on a large panel of dials that regulate the 
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volume and quality of the recorded extras you have 
decreed will be a part of the dramatization. Think 
of this harrassed man twice before you write in 
that unnecessary sound cue once. 

You'll find that adapting children’s stories for 
radio is one of the easiest paths to writing and 


marketing half-hour length radio dramas. They 
give the unestablished writer an entré into radio. 
The mistakes you will inevitably make will be 
pointed out to you, and you'll learn the right way 
as you go along. 

You'll have a lot of fun writing children’s ser- 
ials for radio, and you'll have a chance to make a 
little money too, in case that interests you. The 
most likely sponsors of a program of this type on 
the small town radio station are department stores, 
children’s shops or bookstores. You have three alter- 
natives to choose from in making your approach to 
writing children’s radio serials. 

First of all, you might go to a local advertising 
agency with some of your material, either in written 
form or on an audition disc with the benefit of all 
the sound, music and clever vocal characterizations. 
An alternative method would be to take your wares 
around to prospective sponsors, handling them in 
much the same manner you would the advertising 
agency. 

The third and, in my case, the best approach is 
the direct one, to the radio station. If the station 
likes your program idea and has a man who can 
do the voices, it will probably invite you to do 
the program on a “sustaining” basis until the ex- 
perienced men in the sales department go out and 
find a paying sponsor to pay the freight on the 
show. 

Your local librarian will be glad to supply you 
with a list of children’s classics that are in the 
pulic domain and therefore adaptable without any 
legal red tape. The librarian will also be glad to 
show you books that contain radio plays. These 
books will help guide you in the mechanics of 
writing in sound and music cues. 

All you have to do is select your books, get some 
paper, isolate yourself with your typewriter and 
remember that you can write children’s radio 


serials. 
SAFE AFTER THREE WEEKS 


A reader asked us recently: “How long should 
I wait after submitting a photo to the Saturday 
Evening Post’s back-of-the-book feature ‘I'm Proud 
of This Picture’ before deciding it has not been 
accepted and that I am, therefore, free to submit 
it elsewhere?” 

Ralph Knight, Associate Editor of the Post, in- 
forms us that such pictures are passed on within 
three or four days of their receipt, that the few 
which are accepted are immediately placed on the 
payment list. Checks for Post editorial material 
go out once a week on Tuesdays. “Thus if a 
person does not hear from us within about two 
weeks—three at the longest—he can assume that 
his submission was not acceptable. . . . As for the 
copyright release, if there is no response within 
three weeks the person is at liberty to try his pic- 
ture elsewhere and of course the photo submitted 
is not our property.” 


WRITER’S WOE 
By CATHERINE E. BERRY 


The saddest words of tongue or pen. . . 
“Sorry not this—try us again!” 


The Author & Journalist 
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A TYRO’S HEAVEN 


By EDNA MAE DeMARCE 


INFORMALITY, freedom of thought and move- 
ment, frank yet kindly criticism make of the Writ- 
ers’ Work Shop, which meets Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon in the 
Spring Valley School, San Francisco, truly a tyro’s 
heaven. 

The class, a unit of the city’s public schools’ 
Adult Education Program, is an outgrowth of a 
many-years-old Journalism class taught by Clarence 
J. Pfaffenberger (Pfaff) who is still in charge. 
Here on any of these mornings can be found 
from twelve to twenty men and women pounding 
away on typewriters, studying the morning papers, 
checking the latest magazines, or receiving criti- 
cism from the teacher. 

It's the busiest, most unconventional class in the 
school curriculum. Let something unusual come 
along and the members work through the noon 
hour, with one here and there munching a sand- 
wich or an orange. 

While Mr. Pfaffenberger gives valuable routine 
instruction and several good textbooks are studied 
along with all the writers’ journals, the writing is 
for the most part, every man to his own. 

When a manuscript is finished Pfaff checks it 
personally. If he thinks either the class or the 
writer will benefit by a group hearing on it, then 
everyone gathers around the long table, the writer 
reads his manuscript, knowing that every bit of 
criticism given will be able to help him, either 
to market this script or to do a better job on the 
next one. 

While the author reads, the rest listen with pen- 
cil and paper at hand, jotting down their criticism, 
good or bad. If anyone feels the title could be im- 
proved, he tries to suggest a better one, if the 
plot lacks drama, he gives the writer an idea how 
he can enliven it. All criticism is constructive, 
honest and frank. Praise is generous for a well- 
sketched character, a dramatic plot, or a clever 


A corner of the San Francisco Writers’ Workshop. 
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simile. But no punches are pulled where the 
writer needs correction. Everyone realizes it’s bet- 
ter to take criticism there than a rejection from 
the editor. 


If the author needs help in selling, members 
offer market suggestions. 


When the reading ends, no one talks until every- 
one has finished writing. Then each one reads 
his criticism, giving only what he has on his paper. 
The author is not allowed to talk back during 
these readings, but later he can defend himself. 
He is also given all the criticisms to take home 
and study. 

The Work Shop is well equipped with a maga- 
zine rack to which all the members donate late 
numbers of a large variety of magazines; half a 
dozen typewriters, a bookcase filled with books on 
writing, a file of all the late city papers, dictionary, 
thesaurus, paper, scissors, paper clips, scotch tape, 
gummed labels, everything to prepare a manu- 
script ready for mailing. 

In a small adjoining room are file cabinets where 
work may be left by members. Shelves clear to 
the ceiling are filled with back numbers of such 
magazines as might be found useful in the work. 

Men and women of all ages and from all walks 
of life attend. Mothers park Junior in a nursery, 
mothers-to-be come and learn while they can, men 
who can get away from their work a few hours 
anxiously learn the essentials of writing so they 
can work at their hobby evenings. 

Members of the Writers’ Work Shop—and they 
include young mothers, mothers-to-be, business 
men, grandmothers, once an old sea captain, and 
an 86-year-old medical doctor! — have sold to 
Pageant, American Weekly, Portland Oregonian, 
Woman’s Home Companion, True, Family Circle, 
Seventeen, Sunset, Blue Book, See, Outdoor Life, 
and innumerable other magazines. 
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Our New York correspondent writes: “Check-ups 
have shown families with television sets reducing 
purchases on books and magazines almost 75% 
Fiction magazines are dropping more than article- 
mags, for fact reading is a must which cannot so 
easily be replaced by television entertainment. News 
magazines are showing an upgrade, but straight 
entertainment magazines are falling. Picture mag- 
azines will be the last to suffer. America is devel- 
oping a nation of watchers and not readers. 

But writers who can turn out stories by the whole- 
sale will be in for big money soon. The quality 
writer may sell a book now and then, but the 
story-a-week author will cash in, for, though prices 
will be low, the market will be large. After all 
half a million writers making $100 a week would 
bring forth more happiness than a few thousand 
writers taking the big money and other thousands 
just existing. A net-work television can consume 
hundreds of stories a week, both in movies and in 
plays. Another prediction—unless books come 
back to $2 or less, the book business will be done in. 

person would rather use $3.50 to pay the tele- 
vision instalment than to put it into a_ single 
book. .. . Last year the Saturday Evening Post had 
more new writers than ever before. The day of 
big names and big salaries is almost done. Tele- 
vision will bring a free-for-all. Fame can be made 
overnight on television. 


“Authors and agents are talking about “The two 
Browns’ who ,now offer excellent markets to any 
author with the stuff; namely, Carlton Brown of 
Eye Magazine, 350 5th Ave., paying 10 cents a word 
for good human-interest stuff on people, and David 
Brown (see this month’s cover) of the new Liberty 
Magazine now carrying almost twice as much ma- 
terial as heretofore. The cry of several months 
ago—Liberty is on the way out,’ has changed to 
‘Liberty will keep many authors alive this vear.’ 
Both Eye and Liberty are on the lively side and go 
for dignified sensationalism. Best lengths for both 
are under 5000 words. Eye takes no fiction. Elsie 
Christie, fiction editor of Liberty, earned the title 
“The Most Friendly Editor’ when she worked for 
Crowell Publishing “Co. Both pulp and slick 
markets were holding up on March Ist survey, al- 
though here and there have been noted delays in 
checks, due mainly, perhaps, to income tax. But 
if checks are slow after March 15th, authors should 
report to the A. & J. so check-up can be made at 
once. Many a time a concerted effort on pub- 
lishers who are getting slow on check mailing brings 
about better conditions and optimism for all au 
thors. Nothing scares an author like a market 
slowing down on checks. No publisher should 
allow this to happen without some explanation. 
Agents and old-time authors read the handwriting 
on the wall when slow checks become common. . . . 
Subsidy publishing is showing up all around the 
clock. This is different from vanity publishing, 
because subsidy publishers do not publish hopeless 
books, but books that may be of limited appeal or 
have to be sold by merchandising, lectures, or di- 
rect mail, but which can still pull good reviews and 
not cheapen the prestige of the imprint. With 


subsidy publishing the author becomes the pub- 
puts out the book at 
Sub- 


lisher, while the publisher 
author’s expense and takes a royalty on sales. 
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RKET TIPS 4 
sidy books stand a chance of clicking, while vanity 
books take a licking,’ says Ed Bodin, who has had 
subsidy books published last year which made 
money for the author by direct mail. If a 
writer wants to know which markets to submit to 
he should watch the newsstands and see which 
magazines are coming out on time. When a maga- 
zine is late, be careful! When a pay-on-acceptance 
publication goes to pay-on-publication, be doubly 
careful! Except with certain reliable small pub- 
lications, whose purchases have always been on a 
publication basis, thirty days after acceptance 
should be the limit.” 


Fictioneers, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., 
announces the following additions: Fifteen Love 
Stories, a bi-monthly using romantic love stories 
3500 to 5000 words, and novelettes up to 10,000 
words, Peggy Graves editor, with payment on ac- 
ceptance at 1 cent a word: F. B. J. Detective Stories, 
a bi-monthly using action stories of Federal agents 
in all branches of the government with emphasis 
on plot, any length from 1000 to 15,000, edited by 
Harry Widmer, and paying | cent up on acceptance; 
Super Science, a bi-monthly edited by Ejler Jakobs- 
son and using science fiction novels, novelettes, up to 
15,000, and shorts to 6000—no fantasy or supernat- 
ural background; and All-Story Detective, bi- 
monthly, using every kind of ‘detective, mystery and 
¢rime-adventure story with emphasis on action and 
plot, all lengths from 1000 to 15,000, edited by 
Harry Widmer, and paying | cent up on acceptance. 


Reader’s Scope, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, 
announces it is no. longer in the market for new 


New York 17, 


material. E. A. Piller is editor. 

The Twentieth Century Press, 3908 Olive St., 
St. Louis 8, is reported “out of business” by the 
PO 


Experiences is the new name given to True Ex- 
periences, a Macfadden publication, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York. It uses first-person fact stories with 
by-lines; also stories on assignment. Ruth E. Wel- 
ander is editor. Rates were not given 


Everywhere Magazine, 206 E. 86th St., New York 
28, has not as yet reached publication, K. M. Nastri 
informs us. Plans are for a travel magazine. 

John Dickson Carr has been elected president 
of Mystery Writers of America, Inc., 408 W. 14th 

t., New York. Carr lived for many years in Eng- 
land before returning to his native United States 
in 1947, and most of his books have British settings. 
He is the creator of Dr. Gideon Fell, specialist in 
locked-room murder mysteries, and under the pseu- 
donym of Carter Dickson, of Sir Henry Merrivale. 
He is also the author of a biography of Sir Aichur 
Conan Doyle, just published. Other MWA 
officers are Veronica Parker Johns, executive vice 


president; Henry Klinger, secretary; Edward D. 
Radin, treasurer. 
Social Science Publishers, Inc., is located at 


1966 Broadway, New York 23, having moved from 
41 W. 47th St., New York 10. The firm publishes 
15 titles yearly—non-fiction, text books, books on 
social science, and religious books. MSS. are in- 
vited, and payment is made on royalty basis or out- 
right ppurchase. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Trojan Magazines, Inc., 125 E. 46th St., New 
York 17, has added to its list Hollywood Detective, 
using short stories, movie locale, with girl interest, 
to 8000; Super Detective, crime action novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 and short stories 4000 to 8000, both 
with girl interest, and Six-Gun Western, Western 
action stories—short, 4000 to 8000, novelettes, 10,000 
to 15,000, with girl interest. Speed Western Stories 
has been re-named Fighting Western. All pay 1 
cent a word on acceptance. 

The Hobby Digest, 609 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
26, pays 14 cent a word after publication, photos $2 
to $5, for illustrated articles from 150 to 1500 words 
on collector-hobbyists, antiques, models, and coins. 
No verse is needed at present. The editors declare 
that this is a good market for the new writer. E. J. 
Sharbatz is editor. 

Omnibook, 76 9th Ave., New York 11, will pay 
$25 for each letter published (not more than 250 
words) describing the writer’s pleasure or disap- 
pointment in re-reading the classic which left him 
spell-bound in his youth. The object is to help 
solve a controversy of many years’ standing among 
Omnibook readers as to whether classics should be 
abridged in its pages. All letters should be typed 
and addressed to Classics Editor. 

A reader reports a recent sale to Mothers’ Home 
Life, Winona, Minn., of an 800-word article, for 
which only $1.50 was paid. The article was run in 
its entirety. 

Any writer interested in preparing an article on 
the themes of reclamation, irrigation, the Colorado 
River water controversy, or the Central Arizona 
Project, should write, to Paul A. Sexson, Public Re- 
lations Director, Central Arizona Project Associa- 
tion, Room 510, Goodrich Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 

ale, Box 101, Arroyo Hondo, New Mexico, is a 
new “little magazine” to be published shortly. It 
will start out in mimeographed format, selling at 
15 cents a copy, 12 issues for $1.00. Jay Waite, the 
editor, states, “We will attempt to offer construc- 
tive, sympathetic editorial consideration to all con- 
tributions. The only limitations and preconcep- 
tions likely to affect editorial judgment are those of 
the editors. We will attempt to escape them in our 
consideration of contributed material. Manuscripts 
to be returned must be accompanied with self-ad- 
dressed cover and sufficient postage. Payment will 
be in copies of Gale for all work accepted.” The 
magazine is intended to “further the interests of 
those who read and write poetry.” 

Off Trail Review, P. O. Box 211, Greenville, 
Texas, was suspended almost as soon as it started. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd _ St., 
New York 1, recently informed a writer that no 
juveniles are being published at this time. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, pays $5 for 
each “Tall Tale of the Month” accepted. 

Front Rank. 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Ray L. 
Henthorne, editor, wants human interest stories and 
articles with a religious, educational, or social im- 
plication, from 1000 to 2500 words. “Best to have 
photos with articles.” Payment is on acceptance at 
14 cent a word. 

Sun-up, The Magazine of Southern Living and 
Gardening, now located at 4900 Broadway, San 
Antonio 9, has changed from monthly to_ bi- 
monthly. 

Canadian Geographical Journal has moved from 
40 Metcalfe St. to 36 Elgin St., Ottawa, Canada. 
it pays 1 cent a word on acceptance for illustrated 
geographical articles. 
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Sells to MacLean’s for $300 
“IT give the Palmer _ Institute 
course my unqualified approval. 
It is interesting, easy to under- 
stand, and produces results: wit- 
ness my $300 check for a story 
accepted by MacLean’s. Your Lit- 
erary Agency has my thanks for 
conscientious marketing of manu- 
scripts.” — Francis B. Williams, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Maybe You Too Can 
Increase Your Income 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles 


Are your stories selling in the right places, at 
the rates you expect? Are you satisfied with the 
quality of your writing? Do you have plenty of 


ideas? 
You may be in the same situation as Warren 
Crumrine, of Tiffin, Ohio, who writes: “I had 


previously taken two writing courses without suc- 
cess, and suspected that I was becoming a chronic 
‘course taker.’ It was only after much thought that 
I enrolled with Palmer. Now, a check for my first 
sale (short story to Capper’s Weekly, placed for me 
by the Palmer Literary Agency) has more than paid 
for the course.” 


Endorsed by such famous authors as Rupert 
Hughes, Katherine Newlin Burt, Gertrude Ather- 
ton and Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Palmer training 
is basic training for highest pay writing in all 
these fields—short stories, novels, mysteries, maga- 
zine articles, newspaper features, and radio pro- 
grams. 


Free Lesson Shows How 
To learn how Palmer Institute home-study train- 
ing can help you, send for free sample lesson, with 
typical writing assignment, and free book, “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,” which explains 
Palmer’s unique method of complete training for 
highest pay in all fields. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home 
Study Council 


Desk G-49, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS 


FREE 
LESSON 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Desk G-49, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please send me free book and sample lesson, with 
typical writing assignment, which shows how Palmer 
home-study training may help me to increase my 
income as a writer. No salesman will call. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: Check here Oo 
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The FCC will announce channels in the ultra 
higher frequencies by the end of this year. At that 
time there probably will be the greatest rush this 
electronic industry has known for new station ap- 
plications. It is expected the number will go as 
high as 1000 in addition to the applicants now on 
file, pending the end of the present freeze. There 
are 310 stations waiting for license and construc- 
tion permits at the present time. 

“One Man’s Family” may end its run of almost 
17 years on NBC April 10 when Standard Brands 
cancels sponsorship. Carlton E. Morse, the author 
of this radio classic, has created a television play 
titled “A Slice Of Life’ televised three time a week 
on KFI-TV. It deals with the problems of two 
families in daily life. 

A survey has revealed that television at present 
is cutting receipts at the box office of local motion 
picture theatres to the tune of 25%. This check 
was made by James Nicholson, owner of the Picfair 
Theatre in Los Angeles. 


True Boardman, one of the outstanding writers 
for radio, screen and television, says that writers 
must respect TV as a new medium, find new ways 
of giving the feeling of movement hefore the cam- 
eras, and use fewer characters. If Mr. Boardman’s 
plays on the Chevrolet Theatre, such as “Exper 
Opinion,” might be studied his meaning would be 
clear. Boardman further states, “Writers have more 
to learn for TV: they must know all the arts, plus 
the limitations of the medium. Video represents 
the end of the complete cycle in the theatre which 
started with tribal groups, to temples, to theatres 
and now back to the home.” 

Inaugural ceremonies linking East and Midwest 
television network facilities for the first time was 
telecast over 32 stations in 14 cities. The “Golden 
Spike” program originated largely in New York, 
with pickups from Washington and Chicago. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company laid 
the coaxial cable that transmitted this history mak- 
ing event. 

At the present time the Eastern NBC television 
network consists of seven stations. Programs that 
are sponsored for showing on western affiliate 
stations, not yet connected by coaxial cable or 
micro wave, are photographed at the point of orig- 
ination on what is known generally as “film re- 
cordings” and shipped to, for example, KNBH, the 
NBC station in Hollywood. Film recordings are 
the answer for the sponsor who wants to have his 
show telecast in markets where there is no network 
service on cable. On the current “share-and-share- 
alike” basis only one show may use the coax at 
a time. Therefore, film recordings and even TV 
studio produced films are very popular with na- 
‘tional advertisers. 

Walter Pritchard Eaton, of the Yale drama school 
faculty, has won an award of $250 for his TV 
script “The Purple Doorknob,’ which was telecast 


RADIO~TV BRIBES 


on the Chevrolet program. 

Chevrolet Tele-Theatre, a half-hour live video 
dramatic program telecast Monday nights at 8 
over WNBT New York gives an award of $250 in 
addition to regular performance rates for the best 
play written and produced in a 13-week period. 
Catherine McDonald won the current prize with 
her play “Close Quarters.” Address was given in 
this column in January. 

Motion picture producers are buying radio ma- 
terial because they are gearing current films for 
the domestic market and they find the value of 
programs with high audience penetration are com- 
parable to the pull from Broadway hits and_best- 
sellers. “Sorry,” “Wrong Number,” “My Friend 
Irma,” “A Date with Judy,” and other titles are 
good box office. Radio writers have a_ perfect 
showcase for their work when it is produced on a 
major broadcast. All studios now cover radio in 
a search for new story material. 

Films will be more and more in demand for TV 
scanning. Producers are receptive to ideas for 
writers. The story department at IMPRO, Inc., 
8822 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif., says, 
“We have a tremendous supply of submitted mater- 
ial, little of which is usable due to the subject 
matter, but we always welcome any outstanding 
piece of work or ideas for consideration. Anything 
submitted must be registered and also must include 
return postage.” This firm is one of the largest 16 
mm film producers in Hollywood. 


Retailers’ Bicycle Journal, 301 E. 5th St., Fort 
Worth, Texas, a monthly edited by Bill Quinn, 
pays 1 cent on publication for articles detailing 
successful methods used retailing bicycles; 
photos, $3. Some one to two-paragraph news items 
on bicycle stores are used. Supplementary rights 
are released. 

Modern Mexico, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, is 
now a bi-monthly, instead of monthly. 


> & 
SELL YOUR RADIO, 
» 
TV SCRIPTS, SCREEN STORIES 
OR STAGE PLAYS 
3 
through an agency specializing in these 
+ markets. Explain what you have and ask J 
for release before submitting. Thorough 
sy and personalized service. 
&e 
SCOTT CARLETON 
= Box 3067 Studio 14 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 4 


EST. 1919 


CHESTER C. BEMIS, ASSOCIATE 


ADELINEM.ALVORD 


WE NEED GOOD SCREEN STORIES 
For studio presentation. Published story 
writers, 10% commission on sales only. 
New writers, reasonable reading fee. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET: 
FACTS ABOUT WRITING & SELL- 
ING SCREEN STORIES & GETTING 
YOURSELF PUBLISHED. 
IT’S FREE TO ALL 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Your Marriage, 227 W. 44th St., New York City 
17, is a new pocket-size quarterly recently launched 
by Basic Publications, an affiliate of the Kingsway 
Press, and edited by Douglas E. Lurton, editor of 
Your Life, Your Health, Your Personality, Woman’s 
Life, Success Today, and Eat and Get Slim. The 
first issues of Your Marriage will be largely on 
assignment, but the author plans later to purchase 
material. Payment will be on acceptance at good 
rates. 

Envelopes addressed to Theatre Time, 55 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, are being returned marked “Not 
at this address.” 

Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, 1912 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines, fowa, a semi-monthly selling at 
$1 for 2 years, pays on acceptance at unspecified 
rates, for 500 to 600-word articles dealing with Iowa 
farming. Five dollars each is paid for gag cartoons. 
Donald R. Murphy is editor, M. C. Gregory, assist- 
ant editor. 

Canadian High News, 73 Adelaide West, Toronto 
1, Canada, a 5-cent weekly edited by Mary Lou 
Dilworth, pays a flat rate of $5 to $35 depending 
on value to teen-age audience, for articles 500 to 
1500 words, covering teen-age achievements, adven- 
ture (no fiction, however), success, heroism; for 
personality sketches, interviews with celebrities - of 
stage, screen, radio, bands. “We are already well 
supplied with fillers, jokes, fact items, etc.” 

The Commercial Fisherman, Room 17, American 
Bldg., New Brunswick, N. J., is anxious to contact 
qualified writers and correspondents who can fur- 
nish news items on personnel connected with the 
commercial fishing industry and feature write-ups 
on successful commercial fishermen, illustrated with 
suitable 8 x 10 glossy photos. Material should run 
from 500 to 1000 words. Rates are 1 cent up de- 
pending upon the quality, paid on acceptance; 
photos, $2.50 to $5. Paul P. Merbach, publisher, 
announces also that The Marine Hardware Dealer 
will soon be brought out at the same address. This 
will provide an excellent market for how-to-sell ma- 
terial of interest to the marine hardware dealer. 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 
Have your books published not just printed. There 
is a difference. Novels by special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dun & 
Bradstreet. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing. Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


Want an Honest-to-Goodness 
Helpful Criticism of Your 
Manuscript? 

1 AM NOT AN AGENT—BUT | do promise 
to read every word of your manuscript. If 
| think it stinks, | will frankly tell you so 
—but, more than that—l will suggest how 
to decontaminate it. At 90 cents a 1000 

words, it’s a darn good service! 
CHARLES R. PRICE 
- 4110 45th St. San Diego 5, Calif. 
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UBLE we 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a 
“Sherwood BRIEF.” 


Stop wasting time on stories that don't sell! 


Double 
your writing income—and more—by devoting your 
writing talent wholly to soundly plotted character 
motivated action packed STORIES THAT SELL. 
A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a character 
story. It consists of a concentrated, soundly plotted 
narrative, exciting description, natural conversation, 
correct lingo, trade names, and sparkling action inci- 
dents—all written expressly for you. From this Brief 
you write your own story in your own words—the 
quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write 
successfully using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One Client 
sold 3 stories from 4 Briefs. A radio writer uses a 
Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 


Author, Professor, World Traveler, Radio 
Artist, Lecturer 


1421 So. Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 


FAY M SHERWOOD 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60), Com- 
plete Book of Scansion ($3.60), and Poets’ Handbook 
($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair 
to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism 


of 1 poem. 
CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 


Published Authors 
Will Help You 


Want a book ghosted? An article or a 
short story? A_ plot idea adapted for 
SCREEN, for RADIO, or for STAGE? 


Let talented writers help you. Replot your 
manuscript into a colorful, dramatic story. 
Recreate your characters into living per- 
sonalities. Revitalize your situations. Make 
your story move as a thrilling vehicle of 
romance or adventure. 


| have selected a staff of writers, critics, 
and story specialists from among the best 
writing talent in Hollywood. For them, no 
job is too big or too small that will sell. 


Also, criticism, revision and directing in 


rewrites. All work by experts in their 
chosen field. SALES ASSISTANCE. Only 
manuscripts or ideas of merit wanted. 


Please write details of help needed. And 
send a manuscript or two if you wish. 


Illustrated 3000-word brochure on request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, Rm. 102-A 
Hollywood 28, California. Phone HI 0193 
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NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
fying earnings reported by graduates in 
Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields. Others 
have developed profitable private prac- 
tice, full or spare time, as Personal 
Problem and Vocational Counselors. § 
Send for 3000 word TEST LESSON 
and Grapho Analyst FREE. 

A.1.G.A. Inc., Dept. 132 Wilhoit Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


Detective Pulp Plots Causing You Trouble? 


Don’t waste valuable time writing detective stories 
based on imperfect plots. | analyze your plot 
dutline, show you what it needs, and tell you what 
the pulp detective magazines like. Comprehensive 
plot criticism: $1.00 Each. Enclose stamped, re- 
turn envelope, please. 
WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 

P.O. Box 436-A St. Louis 3, Mo. 


| WILL TURN YOUR POEM INTO A 
BEAUTIFUL SONG 
by composing original music to fit your words. 
Write for free information. 
ED CHENETTE 
RT. 1, BOX 242, CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
*° Quality typing, minor corrections, 55¢ thousand 4 
4 Good bond One carbon Pica type < 
Editing and typing, $1.10 thousand 
+4 Spelling, punctuation, awkward phrases, etc. °° 
Revisions by arrangement 
R. K. SHIPLEY 
** 249 S. 8th St., Ist Floor, Philadelphia 6, Pa. + 
CLINICS CONSULTATIONS CONTESTS «+; 
June 5-7th $1000 Cash 
& 6th SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Send stamped envelope for details to 
Dee Woods, Director 
& 406 So. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 3, 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have 
bought these from me for years. 


25 9x12 and 25 $1.25 
32 6x9 and 32 1.25 


Add postage for 3 lbs. on each of first two groups and 
for 2 lbs. on third group. 500 3 line name and address 
stickers printed blue—50c. Add 5c exchange to checks. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ‘35 


START YOUR OWN LITERARY SERVICE 


Sell folios, courses, typing and other helps for writers. 
Ill show you how—my own success secrets by which, 
from little more than a postage stamp | built up a 
business that brings in thousands of dollars yearly. I'll 
wholesale my courses and folios to you, SET YOU UP 
IN BUSINESS, tell you all the things you need to know 
—or ghostwrite special courses and folios for you to 
sel! under your own name, reasonable. A DOLLAR BILL 
BRINGS FULL PLAN AND MAY BE THE MEANS OF 
YOU BEING YOUR OWN BOSS, INDEPENDENT WITHIN 
A FEW MONTHS. Ask for START YOUR OWN LITER- 
ARY SERVICE plan, and enclose a dollar. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A New Ulm, Minn. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Hospitalized Veterans Writing Project, Room 913, 
urged to send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to 
Hospitalized Veterans Writ ing Project, Room 913, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, to secure full de- 
tails of the Third Annual Contest for Hospitalized 
Veterans, arranged by the Chicago Committee for 
the Hospitalized Veterans Writing Project. Munro 
Leaf, cartoonist author, is encouraging those whose 
talents may be in this field with $25 and $10 prizes 
for the best idea for a cartoon book. Single car- 
toons with captions may be entered in the contest 
sponsored by Extension Magazine, with a $25 prize 
and an offer to purchase all suitable for this na- 
tional Catholic magazine. . . . Thomas Uzzell, short 
story teacher, will give technique and marketing ad- 
vice to veterans turning in best plots growing out 
of newspaper clippings, with a $10 prize, and auto- 
graphed copies of a book growing out of newspaper 
research, “In the Shadow of Lincoln’s Death.” .. . 
Marge Lyon, author of five books, is judging 600- 
word outlines on “The Book I Want to Write,” 
with $25, $10, and ten $1 prizes. . . . The David C. 
Cook Co. is asking to see stories suitable for Young 
People’s Digest with $25 and $15 awards. . . . There 
are prizes in nearly every field of writing. 

The American Military Institute, 1115 17th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., is holding a competi- 
tion fo rthe Moncado Military History Award of 
$500. Manuscripts can be on any phase of Ameri- 
can military history, such as military administra- 
tion, armaments, personnel, policy, strategy, tactics, 
and theory, in all forces of the land, the sea, and 
the air. The award will include an attractive pub- 
lishing arrangement. Should none of the contri- 
butions measure up to the standard established, 
there will be no award. Manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted on or before June 30, 1950, and should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Jacob B. Lish- 
chiner, American Military Institute, at the above 
address. 

Need some facts about honey, the bee or its hab- 
its, for that story you are writing? Pat Miville, Bee 
Ridge, Florida (Pat calls himself the “Bee Czar’’) 
who tends 420 million bees daily, offers to supply 
leads, facts, and ideas on the subject. 

Script, 548 S. San Vincente Blvd., Los Angeles 36, 
the West Coast imitation of The New Yorker, 
found production costs too high, and revenue too 
low. With debts of $75,000 and assets $25,000, ac- 
cording to March 21 issue of Time, Script ceased 
publication early in March. 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 

For further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Ca‘:f. 


DV LV 


READ WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 


In Writers’ Journal, a tabloid newspaper of much interest 
to writers . . . what writers are selling . . . and to what 
magazine. ‘‘Meet The Editor’’ of a different magazine each 
month, learn of new markets thereby. Read the experiences 
of writers—their troubles in writing may be yours—how they 
corrected them. News of writers’ clubs. Stories on ‘‘know 
how’’ by experienced authors. All the news of the writing 
craft. Enclose 10c for your FREE copy to cover handling and 
mailing. On sale at leading newsstands throughout the world. 


WRITERS’ JOURNAL 
11 W. 42d St. New York 18, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 
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BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 
Writers: Learn to Earn! by Mildred I. Reid, 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass., 225  pp., 
cloth, $2.50. One thing Miss Reid never does is 
write over the heads of her readers. Neither does 
she talk a writing lingo that sounds big but means 
little to the person who has never sold his first 
story. Miss Reid talks as freely and easily in a 
book as a good teacher does in the center of a small 
group of students. Therein lies the charm—and 
the helpfulness—of all her books for writers, of 
which this is the sixth. Interesting, easy to read, 
“Writers: Learn to Earn” shows how to put the 
selling soul into the book-body that may have been 
created by careful attention to all the rules of tech- 


nique ... yet lack the spark that sells. 
The Writing Trade, by Paul R. Reynolds, The 
Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 159 


member of the firm 
of Paul R. Reynolds & Son, New York, the first 
literary agency in the United States, offers no 
short cuts to writing success, but does break down 
outlets for the work of writers into the six major 
fields—the Book Publishers, Smooth Paper Maga- 
zines, Pulp Paper Magazines, the Motion Picture 
Producers, Broadway Play Producers, and Radio 
and Television Producers—describe and explain the 
way in which each medium works, offering expert 
guidance to those with written “products” to mar- 
ket. A trade that annually transfers to authors’ 
hands an amcunt estimated as exceeding $30,000,000 
is taken apart to reveal facts on authors’ contracts, 
payment rates, authors’ rights, book clubs, relation- 
ships between author and agents; author and pub- 
lisher; publisher, editor, and agent, and many 
other subjects of interest to the writer. For an 
over-all study of “the writing trade” we recommend 
Mr. Reynold’s book. 


Judge, Ambler, Pa., has been sold, and contribu- 
tors are requested to discontinue sending contribu- 
tions until further notice. 


SPECIAL MARKET LISTS—Specialized Lists, June, 1948; 
Book Publishers, November, 1948; Trade Journal, 
December, 1948; Verse and Juvenile, January, 1949; 
Pulp and Slick, March, 1949. 25¢ each. All 5 for 
$1.00. A. & Ke Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 


WANT TO COMPOSE? 


If so, you'll want “Write Your Own Music,’’ 
complete, simple method of composition. No 
previous music training necessary. $1.25. 


NEWMOUNT COMPANY 
t. 
505 Fifth Ave. se "hie York 17, N. Y. 


“BOGGED DOWN” 


“TIL pull you out! Ill teach you to write salable stories! 
YES, I'LL STAND RIGHT BEHIND YOU AND GUIDE 
YOUR PEN HAND UNTIL YOU TURN OUT A SOUND 
FICTION PIECE. I’Il teach you the ‘tricks’ of the trade! 
‘ll show you how to quit fumbling around and write 
as professionals write! INTERESTED? Drop me a line. 


NO FOOLIN’—I’Il do it! 
We'll do the job for you. Ask for 


pp., cloth, $2.50. The author, 


| want to prove my statements! 


GHOSTING? 
terms. e 
PS: If it’s a story you've written and can’t sell, we'll 
show you just what the trouble is. Tell you how to re- 
write it so it will sell! WE'VE MANY LETTERS IN OUR 
FILES ATTESTING TO THE WORTH OF THIS SERVICE! 
The fee is $2.00 to 6000 words for complete and com- 
prehensive criticism. Mail us a ‘yarn’ and see. Return 


postage please. 
1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR Tucson, Ariz. 


Pitt 
April, 1949 


Yessir. 


Willard Hawkins 


See Some of Your Work! 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism 
Department, headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of ‘A. & J., author 
of “‘The Technique of Fiction’’ and other 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. 

Thousands of satisfied clients attest to 
the clear, careful, conscientious criticism 
rendered by Mr. Hawkins. Wrote one woman 
from a little town in Oklahoma (name on 
request): ‘‘My story which The Progressive 
Farmer was considering has been accepted. 
| received a check for $140 a few days 
ago. Mr. Butler said they liked the way 
| wrote and asked me to send other stories. 

. | have had thirty-odd poems pub- 
lished, but never a story. The sale of this 
one is due to your help. 

Criticism fee $2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; 
over 10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and 
return postage should accompany manu- 
script. 


(No verse, please 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
P. O. Box 711 Boulder, Colo. 


LET’S SELL THOSE STORIES 


After sixteen years of writing fiction I’ve 
learned what makes stories SELL. Send me 
that last rejection and I'll tell you what’s 
wrong with it, what can be done about it, 
and where it may be sold. 


Fees: $1 per thousand to 3000 words and 
60c per thousand thereafter. Minimum, $3. 
BOSWELL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
1273 Westwood Blvd. 
Westwood Village 24, Calif. 


IMP 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Diamond Rings, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radio-Phonographs, Washing Machines, 
Watches and -other tempting prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
“School of the Stars’’—the School America’s 
Biggest Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, 
independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’’—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests now 
on. It’s yours for the asking! 


Shepherd Sehool 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 


only—not those who think they win by 
pull. 


He sells his own writings, too. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
THAT STANDS 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Ghosting OUT 


One of my ghosted novels is a top seller 
in religious book stores. Two other books 
have sold 10,000 copies. Consideration 
reading of your idea $1.00. Criticism if | 
do not accept. Extra charge for detailed 
work. 


“Writing for a Living’ 207 pages, cloth $2.50 
“How to Publish Profitably’’ paper... 1.00 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” paper 1.00 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 

(Continued from Page 3) 
herence to those of T. S. Eliot. Even the sounds, 
should you forget the words, seem dirty and de- 
grading. I am, I fear, uneducated, wholly devoid 
of artistic sense, sillily sentimental. I like poetry 
that expresses the deep emotions we all have felt, 
but have been incapable ourselves of putting skill- 
fully into words. 


© > © 

Though a member of the Colorado Authors’ 
League, I did not reply to Hal McCord’s question- 
naire (“When the Barrel’s Empty”). If I had, I 
would have said, “My most effective cure was a 
bang on the head.” It is true. In those farm days 
when I set myself to write three evenings a week, 
I’d approach the old green Oliver so weary after a 
long, long day of cleaning and cooking and caring 
for children (not even the convenience of a kitchen 
sink!) and conversation with an always-at-home 
husband, that when I turned the pure white sheet 
of paper into my machine, there’d not be a thought 
in my head. Id try to think of something—idea 
for an article, germ of a children’s story—but noth- 
ing would come. My head would nod; my eyes 
would close. Suddenly bump! down my forehead 
would crack on the high keybars. I’d shake my 
head: my nap was over, I was wide awake, and— 
there was a flash! I had my thought! I don’t re- 
call ever leaving the typewriter without completing 
my 750- to 1000-word story or article. Perhaps 
mine was a different type of becalmment than Hal 
meant, but there certainly was no productive breeze 
blowing! 

© > © 

Lillian Kay Morningstar, “A Trait for Everyone,” 
lives in Saginaw, Michigan, where she writes eight 
hours a day on schedule from September through 
June—then vacations, swims, fishes through the 
summer. She has five children, sold her first story 
when she was 16, writes confessions, mysteries, arti- 
cles, and verse, and occasionally places a slick. For 
the last three years she has taught evening Univer- 
sity extension classes in Flint and Bay City on 
“Writing for Publication.” . . . We're pleased to 
have a helpful radio article for you in “Adapted for 
Radio—By You,” by Robert F. Skeetz III of Colum- 
bia, Mo. Mr. Skeetz makes it look so easy .. . but 
all acceptable writing takes hard work and study! 

Strictly Personal . . . Dick and I are alone for a 
few weeks while Richey and his mother are visiting 
her folks in Washington. How lonely it is without 
that little toddler! Maybe by the time you get 
this issue Grandchild Number Five will have ar- 
rived. This one is coming to Forrest and Ruth in 
California. They have just bought a lovely home 
in Belmont . . . hope to be moved in before the 
Big Event. If this isn’t a grand-daughter I find I 
have another hope—Dick and Marie have plans for 
next October! Or perhaps the little girls are wait- 
ing till Margaret and young Dr. Sam are cstab- 
lished and can start their family. It’s a conspiracy, 
I say, this keeping the prospect of a new grand- 
child always dangling before me! (I can read old 
Mortimer’s thoughts: “Children—pf-ft-t-t! Only 
safe place while they're around is tight under the 
davenport. Pf-ft-t-t!’’) 


Stanley Greetings, Inc., 804 E. Monument Ave., 
Dayton 1, Ohio, is no longer accepting free-lance 
verse material, owing to the fact that it has a staff 
of writers working for it exclusively. 
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THE NEW LOOK IN POETRY 
(Continued from Page 7) 
is our duty, if we wish to conquer this New Look # MAR E N ELWOOD s 
” market, to become aware of what we are seeking; ie LATEST BOOK FOR WRITERS 
d and. in the words of Ruddigore, in which Gilbert 
was at his all time high,-- 


DONTS' FOR WRITERS 


i; For duty, duty must be done; 
l- The rule applies to every one, This internationally-known authority on 
And painful though that duty be, writing technique tells you first what not to 
a To shirk the task were fiddle-de-dee! do ... next explains why . .. then shows you 
what should be done ... and how it should 
modern best, is be done. This new book spotlights the one 
I superb. Enormous emotion can be pac ed into pro- hundred-eleven most common errors made by 
‘ perly allusive, taut, freshly visioned, freshly phrased the average writer . .. and you are shown 
ee poetry. It must not be so allusive that it becomes a how to avoid making these mistakes. 
k. mere logomachic puzzle: but it may speak its own Eye-opening examples give this new writers’ 
filed precise idiom, to a limited audience, in such handbook the punch of her widely-acclaimed 
1g a way as to broaden not only the boundaries of books, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
i poetry, but to acclimatize life there. My “Of a High and WRITE THE SHORT SHORT. 
~ Company” aims at that: See Your Errors as the Editor Sees Them! 
et We stammer.... or we double-talk. Aut 
ht What strange rabies locks the tongue, Order intel ographed Copy Now $2.95 
ea sothat the final motes<are-uneunge 
h- Tell me, Frescobaldi! Tell me, Bach! GEHRETT-TRUETT-HALL, Publishers, 
wi 1608 No. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
: Tell me, spinner of nebulae 
ad Please send autographed copy(ies) of 
more scintillant than Sirius, lordly Liszt! ‘ 
xd why must we always dumb the last +g TS FOR WRITERS by Maren Elwood at 
revelation of the last mystery? 
ng Our art, at its tallest peak, is gay. Name 
»$ (Respect the last unspoken word; 
Street Add 
ial there are cobras best left unstirred, treet ress. 
Le kraits and larvae best left unstirred.) F 
Bach spoke it always just that way. pene fone.......State 
= Leonardo with the Gioconda smile, 
ht and he who moulded a sphinx of the sun, 
- and he who scored the aurochs on POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
ire ye 1e aw “Quarterly pr 
of the Altamira walls, well before dawn, - - Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
d only so far each tongued his soul. po HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
Angkor Vat.... curbed Ghizeh.... 
tl- the Taj Mahal.... the Parthenon.... KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
‘or (Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy, a 
What you read, when we are gone, year) 
through Y. 624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 
to But - - Z? - - Johann Sebastian Bach, 
for if any could answer this, you could, III III III IA IIASA IAA IA 
m- - - Or Sappho.... - -or Shakespeare. Laureated I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 7 
put and flayed, Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of 
clients. may able to ou see your 
I can’t answer for the knotted surds. The mar- )~ name in print and make money on na ped material. > 
ra ket is limited. But the soul talk is worth it. And 4 Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. * 
ing there'll be a Nobel Prize next year, and the year : WILL HEIDEMAN b 
yut after that. x Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. * 
ar- 
in MEMBERSHIP IN POETRY SOCIETY 
me OF AMERICA PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
the To bec > a2 member of the P . Society Pica Type 
Hat ‘should send. the (Harold 5. Vind) five | 
should send the Secretary (Harold S. Vinal) five on 
i of their best published or unpublished poems, your original. Fifty cents 1.000 words. Novels, shorts. 
which will be read before the Executive Board ot 
acy, the Society without disclosure of the author's name. Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 
nd- These meetings are held on the first Monday of 
a each month from October to May. A voté will be 
ies taken by members of the Board, and the poet noti MIDTOWN TYPING SERVICE 
fied by the Secretary as to his acceptance or rejec- Box 41, Morris Heights Station 
tion. No poems can be returned. . . . Translators, New York 53, New York 
critics and reviewers, patrons of poetry, lecturers, your work. 
ve., public readers, writers in other branches of litera- : Ail work mailed flat. 
nce ture, and in general all those who have rendered 
taff § Signal service to the cause of poetry are eligible for Desk Moaneserigte ASe per 1,000 words 
associate membership. 
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SEND FOR FREE CATALOG - 


High standards of performance maintained year in 
and year out, explain the iong lite of tne OLDEST 
WRITERS SERVICE (established 1893). A complete 
service for short stories, BOOKS, articles, essays, 
verse—we criticize, revise, type, market. Catalog 
Free of Dept. J 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohic 
O 


rere ¥-' 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


TOOLS 


FOR YOUR CRAFT 


Confession Formula and Technique__$1.00 


There’s Money in the Novelette____ 1.00 
The Novel: Plan and Production____ 1.00 
Enclosed Find Check ._......._-- 1.00 
How to Make Love in the Pulps____ 1.00 
Basic Technique of Fiction________ 1.00 
Write Mystery Fiction _________-_~- 1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE 
WRITERS AGENCY 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 


Publix Patriot, P. O. Box 1657, Washington, 
D. C., is interested in receiving contributions of con- 
troversial and/or documented material, described 
as “information others don’t, won't, or can’t 
print’; also in securing special edition editors in 
and for all communities throughout the United 
States and Canada, principally those with popula- 
tions over 10,000. No fixed basis of payment has 
been established, according to B. deH. McCloskey, 
founder and president of Youth, the famous Boys’ 
Association and Girls’ Association of New Jersey, 
with which this national monthly tabloid is aftili- 
ated, “but we are of the opinion that those with the 
ability we are seeking will find their contributed 
material more remunerative than average. Corre- 
spondence with those interested is invited.” Slo- 
gan of the Youth Magazine is “Fighting Commu- 
nism—and its breeders—the Practical Way.” 

Advance Publishing Co., 313 E. 21st St., New 
York 10, is on the lookout for someone who could 
head a monthly humor column, using short anec- 
dotes, sayings, quips, etc. Can be on the slightly 
“acidy” side on occasion. ‘The only “must” is that 
copy be slanted to readers who are largely mail 
order opportunity seekers. About 500 words of 
copy would be used each month at 14 cent a word. 
Interested parties should write to Louise Fontaine, 
at the above address. 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


JULY 25 - AUGUST 12 
Write for Information 


SALES OF MAGAZINE 
MATERIAL and BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS 


You can keep writing while we keep your work 
MOVING. Haphazard marketing is eliminated 
by our persistent promotion of all angles. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR time and 
money. Our experience will increase your 
chances and fill that void between author and 
editor, giving you a sympathetic medium for 
discussion of your problems. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 


“If it can be sold—lI can sell it.” 


Competent Criticism 


Writers who come to us for help know they 
secure sharp, constructive editorial advice 
on sales angles, authoritative enlightenment 
on problems of technique, and the mature, 
friendly advice possible only to critics of 
long experience. Two years as Fiction Edi- 
tor of Collier's and teaching at Columbia 
and New York University taught me some- 
thing you can buy. As author of fiction in 
the Satevepost, Collier’s, etc., | can under- 
stand your problems. My books, ‘Narrative 
Technique” (Harcourt, Brace) and ‘’Tech- 
nique of the Novel” (Lippincott’s) are now 
standard guides. 

Our tips have been turned into stories pub- 
lished recently in Satevepost, The Ameri- 
can, True Confessions, and the Western 
and Detective pulps. Says Gweneth James, 
of San Antonio, Texas, one of these authors: 
“The Uzzells are the only literary critics 
who really do what they hold themselves out 
to do. Their help has been valuable to me 
in cash.” 

Send for our free 6,000 word pamphlet, 
“Literary Services.” Inquiries answered 
promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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A list of Agricultural Markets was published in 
our June, 1948, issue, will appear revised and with 
additions in June, 1949. This information is for 
those who queried on such a list after Jim Boan’'s 
article, “Try the Agricultural Market,” appeared 
in February. 


MAGAZINE. 
for Writers ... 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if 
you already write for 
pay, you owe it to 
to for a 


FRE of 
WRITER’ UIDE 
—the fastest grow- 
ing, most compre- 
hensive magazine 
of its type pub- 
lished. National- 
OBLIGATION! _!y known writers 
tell you how to 
get ideas, write and sell them. Lists active buy- 
ing markets, editors’ needs, names and addresses. 
Supply of FREE copies limited so send for your 
copy TODAY. Penny postcard will do. 


WRITER’S GUIDE 
200 S. 7th, aia WA-4, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


WRITER’S SPECIAL — 250 sheets and 250 envelopes, 
popular executive size stationery, fine linen finish, 
printed to your order, only $2.00 postpaid. Stump- 
print, South Whitley 13, Ind. 

WILL BUY original, clever Christmas ideas used in 1948 
by hardware dealers. BS, c/o A. & J., P.O. Box 711, 
Boulder, Colo. 


WRITERS ... 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein $175.00 


Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW-— COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Weiting SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 


d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write tor Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A GREEN ST. | WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


April, 1949 


Writers: Learn To Earn! 


Mildred |. Reid will show you how, in her sixth 
writers’ handbook. Use her methods of char- 
acterization, plotting, arousing emotion, tight- 
ening, etc.—and you will write stories that 


sell! 
Cloth bound — $2.50 


* * * * * * 


THE EARTHQUAKE and Other Poems 
by John Theobald 
. images of sensuous loveliness and terri- 


ble power . . . a work of undeniable beauty.”’ 
—The World in Books $2.50 | 


ua 


SHAKESPEARE’S FATHER and Other Poems 
by Stephen L. Mooney 


Drawings by Marleah K. Hobbs 
Rarely beautiful poems in traditional style, 
profusely illustrated. An exquisite gift volume. 


$2.75 
Ask your Bookseller 


Bruce Humphries, Inc. 


Boston 


IT ISN’T TOO EARLY FOR SUMMER PLANS FOR] 
THE TENTH YEAR AT MY WRITERS’ COLONY 


Why not spend your vacation with me in N. H.? Three meals 
a day talking shop. Priv. Instr. (or crit. service by mail all 


year.) 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)........ $1. 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).. 

2. 
2. 


: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)... 
: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique) 
: LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders). . 
6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS( (9 types explained) 3.00 


21314 Ridge MILDRED I. REID Evanston, Illinois 


WRITERS: 
TRY SHORT SHORTS 


by MILDRED I. REID 
and DELMAR E. BORDEAUX 


Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the 
nine types of the short short story with explanations and 
illustrations of every phase of short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 

275 markets paying up to $400.00 for good short 
shorts. List arranged with editors’ comments, types of 
stories wanted, and prices paid. 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


BELLEVUE BOOKS 
$3.00 


303 Trust Bldg. Rockford, Ill. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
“WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 
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4 NEW $1 AIDS 
TO HELP YOU SELL 
NON-FICTION FAST 


“WRITING FOR THE TRADE JOURNALS” 
is considered the most comprehensive book- 
let ever written on trade journalism. Has 
helped dozens of writers make that first 
sale. Shows how to get the kind of ma- 
terial editors want, and the Reiaennens ex- 
plain how to write it $1 


“WRITING POPULAR NON-FICTION” helps the writer 
who is trying to break into the smaller slick, pulp, or 
weekend-paper market. Step-by-step method of finding, 
gathering, preparing and submitting articles. Contains 
samples of published material 


“WRITING NEWS & FILLERS” explains how the small 
town writer may represent a national newspaper. It also 
covers the big demand for fillers in every type of publi- 
cation. Everyone can get $1 to $10 checks in this lucra- 
tive field. Examples show type of material in demand... $1 


“TAKING & SELLING PHOTOS” is a most important 
treatise for the free lance who wants to sell more arti- 
cles. It explains how to take the type of photos wanted 
with an inexpensive camera, and how to sell those pic- 
tures to trade and other papers 


These texts, which were written by editor-writer R. J. 
Cooke are helping writers ‘round the world get by-lines 
and checks. They will help you too. These texts are 
$1 each or $3 for the set of four. Please add 18c 
exchange on checks. 


FREE WITH EACH ORDER: 
List of 50 top Canadian markets. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 
BEAUREPAIRE, QUE., CANADA 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in the A. & J.” 


Enter a Highly Paid Field . 


WRITE FOR RADIO 


Take advantage of the 
easiest of all story forms— 


Write for the market that 
buys more than 20 million 
words every day— 


We sell no course, but work direct- 
ly with your own script, helping you 
make it radio-wise and salable. Send 
today for sample pages of an actual 
PROFESSIONAL script, your help- 
ful HINTS for radio writers, and 
full particulars. Please enclose 10c 
(coin) for handling. 


Radio Manuscript 


Service 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


| PRACTICE WHAT | PREACH 


a Check up on me right now at your corner 
newsstand. You'll find my _ stories and 
ao articles in the current issues of the follow- 
ing magazines: 
Story: “Big Phoney” 
—April COSMOPOLITAN 
“Thunder Down Under” 
—April ADVENTURE 
“Muttering in My Beard” series 
—April WOMAN 
“Emily Wants to Kill Me” 
—forthcoming DETECTIVE BOOK 
Also current articles in BEST YEARS, 
EVERYBODY'S, etc. Like to know how it’s 
done? | take you behind the scenes and 
show you, with 25 actual case histories— 
from story idea to editor’s check—in 
“How I Developed Ideas for 25 of My Stories, 
Articles Sold to Major Magazines” 


by JULES ARCHER 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Novelette: 
Humor: 


Novelette: 


Jules Archer 
Pine Plains, New York 


Show me how to do it. Herewith my dollar for 
a postpaid copy of your 25 Case Histories. 


TRADE JOURNAL 
DOLLARS 


No matter where your home, you may serve 
as correspondent for a number of trade maga- 
zines! ‘“TRADE JOURNAL DOLLARS” explains 
how to obtain such jobs and how to round up 
and write news and features; it also gives an 
elaborate list of salable articles. 50c. 

“‘CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” is a hit over 
the United States and abroad because of three 
features: 1. How to ‘’dig up’ and write maga- 
zine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one a day for a 
year; and 3. The leading markets for these 
short articles, paying up to 10c per word. 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE” is 
a short-cut to success in newspaper and maga- 
zine columning, solving problems of what to 
write about, the os es and how and 
where to sell columns. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH “YOUR CAMERA” 
is a course in camera journalism, plus forty 
ways to make photographs pay. 50c. 

“THE WRITER’S BOOKKEEPER” enables you 
to know your profits and losses as a writer 
and also provides a manuscript record. 50c. 

Sold Separately Or All For $2.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
1006-A Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 
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LETTERS 


January 31, 1948 
Dear A. & J.: 

In your January issue you publish a letter from Mr. 
James Bryans, announcing the March 7 opening of the 
Scott Meredith School for Writers as the first school for 
writers to be conducted by a major literary agency. 

We thought A. & J. readers would be interested to 
know that Washington’s new School of Professional Writ- 
ing, which held its opening session January 12, offers 
just such unique workshop classes. The school is oper- 
ated in connection with the Connecticut Avenue Literary 
Agency, at 1714 Connecticut Ave. N.W. and is directed 
by the undersigned, Ruth Dunbar Groesbeck, Literary 
Agent and former newspaper editor and publisher, and 
Katharine Kennedy, fiction writer whose work has ap- 
peared in national publications such as the Saturday 
Evening Post, Harper’s Bazaar, McCalls (in which a 
book-length novel, ‘‘One Way Flight’’ appeared) Asia, 
Southwest Review, Household, Chatelaine, etc. 

In addition to teaching basic skills of the writing 
craft, plot dynamics and techniques of characteriza- 
tion, the Workshop offers a special story clinic where 
advanced writers (who have published or have pub- 
lishable material) bring their work for professional revi- 
sion. A number of New York editors have expressed 
their interest in the Workshop, and it is hoped that a 
good deal of excellent material in the form of articles, 
short stories and books will be dug up from the Wash- 
ington area. Believing that from Capital economic, 
political and diplomatic circles there can emerge much 
significant literary output, the Agency is scouting now 
for good book material in Washington. 

The workshop sessions are conducted Wednesday eve- 
nings, 8-10 P.M. From time to time guest instructors 
will address the class, and also staff representatives of 
national magazines with Washington offices. Washing- 
ton writers and readers of A. & J. are invited to attend. 

Many thanks to A. & J. for the good work it is doing 
in helping beginning and advanced writers. 


Sincerely, 
Ruth D. Groesbeck, 
Katharine Kennedy. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING 
1714 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 


Army Romances and Navy Romances are no 
longer at 5 Beekman St., New York 7. Better can- 
cel as markets. 

Pacific Pathways, 1114 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 
has been sold. 


| WANT TO CONTACT 
NEW WRITERS 


who interested’ in 

cashing checks of $1 to FREE 

$100. The easiest way to Information 
write for pay. No previ- Send for 


ous experience necessary. FREE DETAILS 
No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468 - A Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WRITE THAT NOVEL RIGHT! 
Soundest of all guides to novel writing: ‘‘The 
Technique of the Novel’’ by Thomas H. Uzzell. 
The problems of subject, different markets, popu- 
lar vs. literary, plotting, intensifying, etc., author- 


itatively discussed. A standard work. Inspiring. 
Sent by return mail for $3.50. 

THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Stillwater 818 Monroe St. Oklahoma 


April, 1949 


The Chicago Singing Teachers Guild is offering 
a prize of $50 for the author of the best poem sub 
mitted between October | and October 15, 1949: 
This is the Guild’s Second Annual Lyric Competi- 
tion to discover lyrics for use in its annual song 
composition contest. Full information may be ob- 
tained by writing George E. Lantz, North Central 
College, Naperville, Il. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
pve to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Individual Attention and Criticism 
ALSO: 
PIANO under JOHN KIRKPATRICK 


WRITE TO SELL! 
Let Plot Genie Furnish You With 
Millions Of Dramatic Story Plots 


It is endorsed by leading educators in schools 
and universities. It is used by thousands of 
writers all over the world who attribute their 
success to it. Many new writers have become 
professionals through its aid. Note what they 
say: 

“I received the Plot Genie and with its aid 
have plotted two stories which sold immediately.” 


_“$300.00 for the first story plotted with Genie 
aid is a pretty fair return on a ten buck invest- 
ment.’’—G. S. 

If you would succeed in writing, you need the 
Plot Genie. Send for free descriptive literature. 


J. C. SLOAN 
Representative for The Gagnon Company 
P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


Study POETRY 
and SHORT-STORY WRITING 


under the personal direction of 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


VOICE under LOUIS GRAVEURE 
OIL PAINTING under FREDERIC TAUBES 
WATER COLOR under 
JACOB GETLAR SMITH 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 


June 1-14 
For further information, write: 
MRS. JOHN A. VAIL, 
General Chairman 
1114 Seventh St., Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Writers’ Rejects 


The Magazine of Selected Rejects 
We Print Stories, Articles and Poems 
Publishers Would Not Buy! 


Detailed, Constructive Criticism Given 


With Each Published Reject 
e Beginning Writers Say Writers’ Rejects 
‘leaches Them How to Write. 
e Selling Authors Say It Keeps Them 
From Getting Rutted. 
$2.50 a Year — Sample Copy 25c 
, 
© 


WRITERS’ REJECTS 
268 Bleecker St., Dept. 1, New York 14, N. Y. 
DDD ID 


© 
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MORE SALES for More Writers! 


We have made and will make the first sale 
for new writers. Will you be the next one? 
Your story, article, novel can be profitably 
placed in one of our many markets in the 
world’s largest publishing center. 

If you are satisfied to work till you make 
the first sale, we shall work with you. Our 
expert, friendly help will help you as it has 
helped hundreds of other beginners who came 
to us. We keep a file of your progress and 
advise you as you go along till your ideas 
have peen molded into salable stories and 
articles. If your output lacks the professional 
touch, let us point out to you what to do about 
it. You owe it to yourself to employ a capa- 
ble agency in the heart of the publishing cen- 
ter. 

Our commission is 10%. Our fee to sell 
or criticize is $1 per 1,000 words, up to 5,000 
words—and it’s 50c per 1,000 thereafter. For 
a 5,000 word manuscript it’s $5. For a manu- 
script, 3,000 words or less, it’s $3, our mini- 


mum fee. With each script, return postage 
should be included. $4 for novels. Our need 
is urgent. We want novels with new and re- 


freshing ideas. These we can sell immediately. 
Our first reading and letter of market evalu- 
ation will be given for $4, on novels or 40,000 
words or more. It doesn’t matter if it’s your 
first, second or third novel, we have the mar- 
kets and can sell it, if it has some sales value. 
Writers should pay the express charges on their 
shipments—and, if sent by mail, it should be 
First Class. 

There is no fee for established writers—and 
fee is dropped after making two sales for be- 
ginners. 

Short stories with any plot or theme, and 
articles on economic, social and political prob- 
lems are wanted. To make the sale, may we 
advise that you send your manuscripts now— 
and the more you send the better we can work 
with you. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


“Patronize Our Advertisers.” 


WAIT A MINUTE! 


You Have a Date at Huckleberry This Summer\ 
The Writers’ Conference that gets results! 

Write for leaflet. 
HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP-CAMP, 


INC. 


A non-profit educational institution for the creative arts. 


HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
OPEN JUNE 26 to AUGUST 27 
Poetry - Journalism - Short Story - Novel - Drama 
Radio Script - Juvenile Fiction - Nature Appreciation 
Painting - Handicrafts 


TYPING 


Electric Typewriter 25 years experience 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry lc per line. 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
etce., if desired. One carbon copy and extra first 
page free. 

Also mimeographing, 
rates. YOU 


addressing, etc, at reasonable 


PAY POSTAGE 
THE COPY CAT 


ee oe Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
P. O. BOX 1166 JEROME, IDAHO 


ole 


Are You A Writer. 
Who Refuses 
To Be Licked? 


My Coaching Plan takes the stories you 
have and shows you how to replot and re- 
> write them into salable form. Then, as 
; your agent, | market them for you. 

As an inducement for you to try this won- 
derful Coaching Plan, we _ will work to- 
; gether on your first submission, be it arti- 
cle, short-short, short story, novel, or what 
have you—at half my regular fee . 
Enclose this ad with your letter asking for 
* complete information. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


AUTHORS AGENT & COUNSELLOR 
Studio: 601 S. Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles 5, California 


$500 for Best Ideas in 500 Words 


on 
The Book | Should Like To Write 


Ist prize, $200; 2nd, $50; 3rd, $50; 
40 prizes of $5 each. 
Deadline June 15; Award at 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
July 11 to 17, 1949, Chicago 
| 


Several thousand dollars in prizes for short 
poetry, plays, novel out- 
Send no Mss. except 
for which 


stories, articles, 

lines, junior fiction. 

according to rules for contests, 
write to 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Suite 540 A, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. 


The Author & 


Journalist 
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You May Be A Novelist! 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the characters, 
plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic 
emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’? as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short_ Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts 
lwenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
make sales—I can help YOU make 
sales! 

EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Sell the Stories 
You Write! | 


YOU CAN BECOME A SELLING WRITER 


Write all types of stories or specialize in a 
particular kind. Banish all doubt by working 
with highly experienced writer-instructors who 
are sincerely interested in your output, your 
steady progress to regular sales. 

This is a new kind of training, offered you 
by one of the oldest and most able specialist- 
schools, established a quarter century ago 
Among successful STC students are the authors 
of current best sellers, “Gus, the Great’’ by 
Thomas Duncan, “Step Down, Elder Brother” 
by Josephina Niggli, and ‘‘Willow Hill” by 
Phyllis Whitney, winner of the $3500 Youth 
Today award. 

Free test of your ability to see if you qualify 
for this superior training. Use the coupon 
below, 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 Champa Street Denver 2, Colorado 


Please send me free booklet “The Way Past the 
a and coupon for free analysis of one of my 
sc 


NAME 


FULL ADDRESS. 
A | 
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FOR WRITERS 


“We Pay The Postage” 


. Technique of Fiction, by Willard Hawkins. A re- 


vised edition of Mr. Hawkins’ extremely popular, 
‘“‘Technique of Salable Fiction.’’ Completely covers 
every phase of fiction writing. A must in every 
writer’s library. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 


. Writers: Try Short Shorts, by Mildred I. Reid and 


Delmar E. Bordeaux. In addition to telling you 
how to write for this popular market. these compe- 
tent instructors include 275 markets paying up to 
$400 each for short-short fiction. Cloth, 187 pp., 


$3.00. 
. Let’s Write About You, by Charles Carson. How to 


a stories from your own life. Cloth, 98 pp., 
-00 


* Writing For a Living, by Richard Tooker. A pro- 


fessional discusses a writer’s job and life. Cloth, 
207 pp., $2.50. 


. Words Into Type, by Marjorie E. Skillin, Robert 


M. Gay, and other authorities. Explains the gener- 


etc., including grammar and the use of words. 
More than just a style book! Cloth, 585 pp., $5.00. 


. Business Journalism, by Julian Elfenbein. Every 


trade journal writer wiil benefit from this thorough 
treatise on publishing the business (or trade) jour- 
nal. Chapters of special interest to the writer on 
gathering and writing news and features, impor- 
tance of illustrations, etc. Cloth, 359 pp., $4.00. 


. Puip Fiction, by Robert Turner. An important key 


to sa.es of this type of story by a former editor 
of Popular Publications, Ace Magazines, author of 
stories in Collier’s, Toronto Star Weekly, Super 
Sports, and many others. Paper, 48 pp. $1.00. 


. Making a Book Contract, A. & J. reprint, 35c. 
. Radio Comedy: How to Write It, by Art Henley, 


Top Comedy Writer. Four volumes (Gag-Writing, 
Situation Comedy, Comedy Characterization, Com- 
edy Construction). Plastic, lay-flat binding. Each 
$1.50; all 4, $6.00 


. Writing Light Verse, by Richard Armour. Here are 


the professional secrets of writing and marketing 
light verse. Cloth, 123 pp., $2.00 


p., -UU. 
. Pointers on Play Writing, by Josephine Niggli. A 


fresh and original approach to the technique of 
writing plays, made vivid through graphic and 
specific illustrations. Cloth, 114 pp-. 
Writing Juvenile Fiction, by Phyllis A. Whitney. 
Expert advice and technical information about 
writing for young people, by a successful writer 
of juveniles who is also an experienced reviewer 
and teacher. Cloth, 213 pp., $2.50. 

Writing for the Trade Journals, by Ronald J. 
Cooke. While the book covers all aspects of trade 
journalism, most of its 18 chapters apply to all 
types of non-fiction writing. Paper, 48 pp., $1.00. 


. Authors Agents: To Use or Not to Use, A. & J. re- 


print, 35c. 

Writers: Help Yourselves! by Mildred I. Reid. Ex- 
pert advice by a well-known teacher to help the 
beginner to clarify his writing problems, fit his 
words into the ‘‘patterns’’ of various types of writ- 
ing. Especially valuable chapter, ‘‘Six Keys to 
ey the Door to Authorship.’’ Cloth, 163 pp., 
Style Rule, by S. Stephenson Smith. Serves the 
Writer as a Slide Rule serves the Engineer. 
Gives a quick check on correctness in Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Usage, and Styling. An INDISPENSA- 
BLE TOOL. Spiral binding. 75 cents. 


. ‘Looking Back,’’ by Harry Harrison Kroll. Bt 


Mencken says, ‘‘the best advice to young authors 

I have ever encountered.’”” A. & J. reprint, 35c. 
Free on all orders of $3.00 or more— 
Standard Manuscript Record, regularly 65c. 


Use this convenient order form. 


A. 


& J. BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


Box 
Boulder, Colo. 


(Please order by number) 


for which send to me 
promptly, postpaid, the books I have circled below. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
oO Please send the books to me C.O.D., total price, 


0 


April 
My order rates 1 Standard Manuscript Record Free. 


Bo 
ally accepted rules and standards of usage, cover- 
ing every step in Ms. preparation, copy, editing, 
10 
‘ 
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WRITE A BOOK 
This Year 


Last year approximately 
ten thousand writers in 
America got their books 
published. Perhaps you 
could have been one of 
them — but were you? 
Ability alone not 
enough; to gain recog- 
nition you must really 


get in there and write, and if you are do- 
ing your first book you may need some 


expert assistance. 


Among the new writers whose names 
appear each year on book jackets, several 
of them are clients of mine. 


ized consists of 


Write today for my free circular entitled 


“Literary Help.” 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 
601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


° We are anxious to see high qual- 
ity book length fiction and non- 


Though we do not handle manu- 
scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teen age and adult audience. 

My individual- 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM, PROFESSIONAL EDITING or 


COMPLETE REVISION, depending on the 
special needs of your work. 


Reports on book length mss. are 
out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 
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WRITER’S SERVICE 


200 S. 7th St., Dept. A4 ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


The Author & Journalist} , 
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New writers needed tO re-write ideas if 
newspape’s magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into" fascinating writ- DETAIL 
ing field. May bring You UP to $5.00 pet $i. 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary: 
Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- hat ge? 
TION. Postcard will do- 4 "AD 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & books, new & 
used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


YOU LIKE TO INVENT THINGS on paper, you may 
earn up to $2,000 a year, supplying ideas for simple 
conveniences for the home, garden, office or work- 
shop. Special markets pay cash for ideas, only. Write 
G. Hendrickson, Argyle 19, Wisconsin. 

AT LAST—SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Columns, Car- 
toons, Verse, Fillers, Stories, Articles, Comics—or those 
of others—to chains of newspapers. That’s how O. O. 
Mcintyre and others got started! Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. Over 12,000 dailies and week- 
lies in U. S. and Canada alone. New, 1949 Copy- 
righted Folio compiled by our staff, ‘How To Self- 
Syndicate Your Own Material,” is the most complete 
work of its kind. Includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample 
Agreement Forms, Etc. Make the established syndi- 
cates notice you! Complete Folio $3.00 postpaid— 
refunded if requested. Gift copy of “175 Idea- 
Sources For Newspaper Features” included with Folio 
if ordered now. American Features Syndicate, Desk 
126, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 

ANALYZING MARKETS, How To Build A Plot, Story 
Formula, Short Story Tips, all for 30c. Literary Serv- 
ice, 41 Fisher, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

WRITE lesson-like material for easy, intriguing, new, 
self-correcting, educationai procedure. Great possi- 
bilities. Investigate. information, 25c. Paul Nesbit, 
Estes Park, Colo. 

JOT DOWN YOUR ‘UPS’ AND DOWNS”! Send with list 
of questions, any subject. Kind analysis will help more 
than anything. $1 and stamped envelope. Mention 
the A. & J. Hobo Jane Sams, 1426 No. Dak., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

“CONTEST WORKSHEET” HELPS YOU WIN PRIZES in 
current contests. Issued twice monthly. Lists latest 
offers. Copy 25c¢, 12 issues $2.50. Art Reiss, Box 
56, Wellston Station, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 

$100 A MONTH! Write only hour a day. “Easiest 
Way to Writing Success” tells how. $1 postpaid. 
Foy Evans-3, Americus, Ga. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” Methods, 
Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan’ gets beginners 
checks, 25c; “Pay Side of aga | Writing,” examples, 
markets, 50c; GLORIA PRESS, 192612 Bensello, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

POETS—101 Cash Markets for all kinds of poems, 25c. 
57 Greeting Card Verse Markets, 25c. Poets’ Service, 
Box 1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York libraries 
(English or foreign languages) accurately, comprehen- 
sively done. PUBLISHER’S SERVICE: expert, reliable 
indexing, proof-reading, copy editing rewriting. Reo- 
sonable rates; reliable, prompt service. Div. B, LI- 
BRARY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

AMAZING $—SAVING OFFER! ‘“Teach-yourself’’ short- 
short story course, plus $2 textbook, for total of only 
$3. Foy Evans-5, Americus, Ga 

DO YOU HAVE a Master Shoe Rebuilder in your town 
worthy of trade journal write-up? Address BS, c/o 
A. & J., P.O. Box 711, Boulder, Colo. 

“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE NEWSPAPER FEATURE 
WRITING”’—How the author makes his hobbies of 
writing and photography pay. 15,000-word booklet, 
$1.00. Holden, Publisher, Germantown 3, Tennessee. 

WRITERS ROUNDUP, Amarillo, Texas, June 9, 10, 11— 
Instructor—F. N. Litten of Northwestern University. 
Manuscript awards. Informative Folder: Stacey Hall, 
Pres. of Panhandle Pen Women, Hallcrest, Route 3, 
Amarillo, Texas. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

EMCEE MAGAZINE containing monologues, parodies, com- 
edy, gags. Copy 10c. Ask for free gagwriting par- 
ticulars. Emcee-AJ, 1508 South Homan, Chicago 23. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every problem 
discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 

THE PERFECT GIFT! Lovely tatted-edged hankies, $1.25; 
gay crocheted pot holders, 50c ea. Orders filled 
Promptly. Luvia Michael, Laceyville, Penna. 


April, 1949 


WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illustrated 
book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! Work 
oar Expect something odd! Pacific-6V, Oceanside, 

alif. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 
magazine, page 25. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, III. 

IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you may 
earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or office, 
in a new Duplicating Service for Advertisers. Poar- 
ticutars Free. Cartoon-Adservice, Argyle 19, Wiscon- 
sin. 

GOOD PLOTS Written for You, 25¢ Each. Zillman, 
4446 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 

CARTOONIST, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free Prospec- 
tus. Kleinman, 5146 Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 

WHERE TO FIND 20 perfect specimens modern short 
story in the Bible. 25c. Research, 508 E. Broadway, 
Brownfield, Tex. 

$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and markets 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 315 Third St. West, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 

SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 
Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill. 

PUBLISHER’S stock of examination copies, excellent 
condition. THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT: $1.00, WRITE 
ON TIME: 25c, DOLLAR A MINUTE: 50c. BENNETT, 
Box 403, Blue Ash, Ohio. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. All fields 


of writing. Catalog free. Humanity Press, 220 West 


42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Money back 
guarantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Journalist, our 
aa $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., Box 711, Boulder, 

olo. 


ARE YOU A STRANGER 9 
TO THE EDITORS & 


If you are tired of writing without selling, send 
for the 44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE ON 
REQUEST. It gives details of how the D’Orsay 
Service works with writers, and contains vital infor- 
mation, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to pro- 
tect your pocket-book. 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABO- 
RATION SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you reaily want to learn the “tricks of the trade” 
so necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S KIT FOR $5.00 
Ask Your Writer Friends 
About D’ORSAY SERVICE 


D‘ORSAY SERVICE 
Established 1919 by 
Laurence R. D’Orsay 


Author ‘‘The Profit in Writing’ ($4.00); ‘‘Writing Novels to 
Sell’’ ($3.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Stories 
You .Can Sell’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ ($3.50), etc. 


Kenneth E. D’‘Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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BLIND SPOT! 


Everybody has a blind spot—and particularly is this true 
of the literary field. Here even the most talented of writers 
stymie themselves—do in fact require the services of a literary 
expert to point out defects not so obvious (else why would you 
have incorporated them in your writings)—and thus bring you 
and your work closer to sale and literary achievements! 


DISCOVER for yourself the literary benefits you will re- 
ceive through the assistance of this agency! 


With over 22 years background as editor and publisher, 
literary consultant, instructor, author and newspaperman, 
DANIEL S. MEAD is uniquely well-qualified to help you with 
your literary problem. Scores of writers all over the world have 
sold through his professional assistance. 


Whether professional or amateur, we will give you our sin- 
cere and friendly cooperation on your BOOKS (fiction and non- 
fiction), STAGE PLAYS (one act and regulation length), SHORT 
STORIES and ARTICLES. Do not send poetry or scenarios. New 
department for TELEVISION manuscripts. 


Send stamped, addressed envelope with each manuscript. 
Bulkier scripts had better be shipped by Express prepaid. Re- 
tain copies of all mss. 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, ALL READING FEES ARE 
ELIMINATED. THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR THE READ- 
ING OF YOUR MANUSCRIPT. OUR COMMISSION IS 
10% ON ALL SALES AND NEVER VARIES. 


Write today for free copy of booklet, ‘“Your Road to Writ- 
ing Success,’ No obligation! 


DANIEL S. MEAD 


Dept. A.J., 264 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


The Author & Journal 
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